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iene 
INEAGE Every one appreciates and covets pep—that 
th sparkling energy of mind that suggests doing things— 
ts that glorious vitality of body that lets one do them. 
YEAR S ’ 
Those who have pep hate to lose it. Those 
; who have lost it know they are missing the real joy of living. 
3.6 And so, in an intensified, nation-wide drive— 


using newspapers, magazines, radio and billboards—Kellogg 
is hailing the millions and proclaiming the joyous doctrine, 
q 7 “Keep going with PEP,” the enticing, toasted wheat cereal, 

5 made doubly provocative of vitality and health by the -addi- 
tion of an extra ration of bran. 








Advertisements, rampant with energy in 
word and picture, are converting desire for pep into PEP 
consumption and PEP sales. In Battle Creek the wheels of 
production are turning twenty-four hours a day. 
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Happy Days! 


NCE America’s beer capital, Milwaukee 
today feels jubilant and confident, for 
3.2 per cent brew means more employment, 
more business, more money in the old town. 





Breweries which in 1919 had an annual pro- 
duction of $30,000,000 are again making the 
brands known around the world. Allied indus- 
tries are showing new life. Thousands will 
be re-employed and others boosted to higher 
income brackets—all helping Milwaukee to 
head the parade back to good times. 


Here is an outstanding market justifying 
immediate advertising action. A “Number 1” 
schedule in The Journal exclusively will put 
100 per cent “kick” in your advertising dollars. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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New Products and the Advertising 
Appropriation 


Leading Merchandisers Reveal Step-by-Step Process of Placing Outlay 
Where No Precedent Guides 


By C. B. 


HIS is the day of new prod- 


ucts. 
A new breakfast food starts 
from scratch and within a few 


months takes its place among the 
leaders of its field. Over the horizon 
comes a new mouth-wash and al- 
most overnight its sales run into the 
millions of bottles. 

In thousands of factories, all 
over the country, research men are 
busily at work digging up some- 
thing new, something that will be 
news to the consumer and good 
news to the profit side of the 
ledger. Out in the field, market 
research is taking place, testing is 
being done, retailers are lending a 
sympathetic ear to the salesman 


Table of Contents on page 94 


Larrabee 


who has something new, something 
different. 

New products are news—and for 
the manufacturer news means ad- 
vertising. As a result, many manu- 
facturers find themselves plunged 
into a vexing appropriation prob- 
lem, with few guide posts to point 
them the way. 

Is there a definite technique that 
may be applied to the new preduct’s 
appropriation and its administra- 
tion? That is the question that a 
great many advertisers are asking 
themselves today in an effort to 
find an answer which will bring in 
the maximum results in sales with 
the minimum of waste in advertis- 
ing. 
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ROYAL 
SIGNET 





ROTAL [YPEWRITER COMPANY. INC 


TO LEADERSHIPIY 


* 2 Pak AVENUE, MEW TOR 


Royal used a spread in a number of business papers to tell the trade about 
the new Signet 


Because of this important ques- 
tion, Printers’ In« recently wrote 
to a number of large advertisers 
in different fields. Each had had 
to solve this appropriation problem 
within the last two years. It was 
felt that they, at least, had set up 
some road signs that others might 
follow. 

The remainder of this article will 
devote itself to a summary of the 
questions asked and the informa- 
tion furnished, confidentially, by 
these advertisers. 


1. In appropriating money to 
advertise a new product, for what 
length of time did you lay out a 
definite program? 


The answer to this question de- 
pends upon the nature of the prod- 
uct. This is illustrated by the 
practice of a large food company. 

When it placed on the market a 
new flour, appropriations were laid 
out for a year. On the other hand, 
when this same company brought 
out a product which reaches high 
peaks in the summer and falls off 
almost to nothing in the winter, the 
appropriation was cut down in or- 
der to provide an intensive drive 
during the four summer months. 
Investigation indicates that for 





staples the majority of advertisers 
are looking ahead a year in their 
appropriation problems. Some, 
however, set aside definite appro- 
priations for six months with the 
idea of having toward the end of 
that period a general audit of what 
has been accomplished and what 
should be accomplished before de- 
termining policies for the next six 
months, 

Products of a seasonal nature 
usually get appropriations to cover 
the main selling months, with per- 
haps a slight extension to cover the 
months preliminary to the main 
selling season. 

Most of the advertisers ques- 
tioned emphasized the value of 
flexibility. Many of them set aside 
definite sums to be invested over a 
year with the full realization that 
if conditions changed this sum 
could be changed to meet them. In 
setting up a year’s appropriation 
they were giving themselves a com- 
fortable platform to move around 
on. 

One advertiser says: “No new 
product is launched by our company 
until it has gone through a 
thorough testing period. There- 
fore, we are reasonably sure that 
the product is right and will be a 
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Leaders Selling More 
Cars in Rhode Island 


1933 














































= DURING the last four months 

ro (November to February) two makes 

= of automobiles accounted for nearly 

ee: half the new car sales in Rhode 

= Island. 

, Their combined advertising lineage 

in the Providence Journal and 
about Bulletin increased 38% over the same 
period a year ago. 

rtisers 

oe Journal-Bulletin Advertising in one case was doubled; 

Some, . ° 

appro- FAMILIES: sales jumped 76% and brought this 

ys: In Rhode Island Car in December to the head of the 

f yhat i ° 

ic |g qu g ist 

ae dis Average forSute - | He Other got under way later, re- 
asa Whole gained the lead in January, and for 

— In Providence the last two months has surpassed 

— 

7. 19 2 90 1932 sales by 17%. 

rey ano Just another hint that many people 

oe, are buying what they want, when 

et aside they’re convinced that they want it 

eae Ae through the newspapers they read 

‘is sum every day. 

rem. In 
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$s a com- 
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x. aw | Providence Journal «Bulletin 

mr ge Dominating New England, Second Langest Market | 

a. CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 

will be a Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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marketing success. This simplifies 
our appropriation problem and al- 
lows us to plan our advertising for 
a year ahead with reasonable cer- 
tainty that we can carry out the 
program without it being changed.” 

Only one advertiser reports a re- 
cent change in program. 

This company formerly laid out 
its appropriations a year in advance 
but recently brought out a new 
product with only a three months’ 
appropriation. In this case, how- 
ever, a short-sighted directorate, 
afraid that the country was going 
to tumble down about its ears, 
limited the appropriation to three 
months. The advertising was 
successful and the advertising de- 
partment had little trouble in get- 
ting a nine months’ extension once 
the new product showed that it 
would do a real job. 


2. What percentage of your new 
product appropriation was devoted 
to the initial announcement? 


This question brings up an im- 
portant point. Every advertiser 
bringing out a new product is faced 
with making the decision of how 
much of his appropriation he 
wishes to concentrate in his first 
announcement. 

The majority of advertisers who 
replied to the questionnaire indi- 
cated that they devote from 25 to 
334% per cent of their total ap- 
propriation to the initial announce- 
ment. This, of course, includes 
advertising to the trade which 
frequently appears a month ahead 
of the initial consumer announce- 
ment although, in many cases, ad- 
vertisers break both consumer and 
trade advertising for a new prod- 
uct at about the same time. 

The majority of advertisers seem 
to feel that since a new product is 
big news it is well to announce it 
in large space and as sensationally 
as the dictates of good taste allow. 
For this reason they frequently 
concentrate as much as a third of 
the appropriation in initial an- 
nouncements although the other 
two-thirds is spread over the entire 
period of the next eleven months. 

One company in the electrical 
field is typical of the exceptions to 
this rule. It administers its ap- 
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propriation cumulatively, starting 
two months ahead of consumer dis- 
tribution with teaser trade adver- 
tisements, followed in the second 
month with large space announce- 
ments to the trade, and going into 
the third month with consumer ad- 
vertising which uses only 10 per 
cent of the appropriation. 

Where extended test campaigns 
in the zone system of distribution 
are used, the appropriation will be 
invested cumulatively. (See Point 
6.) 

The smallest amount devoted by 
any company to its initial announce- 
ment to the consumers was 6 per 
cent and the largest amount 36 per 
cent, with the median hovering 
somewhere between 25 and 33 per 
cent. 


3. How is your appropriation al- 
lotted on a percentage basis by 
months? 


It was in the answers to this 
question that the widest divergence 
of practice appeared. Here are 
some typical experiences in han- 
dling this question: 

Company A: First month 33% 
per cent, second month, 22 per cent, 
fourth to twelfth months the re- 
maining 45 per cent pro rata. 

Company B (seasonal products) : 
Three months’ campaign with 33% 
per cent of the appropriation spent 
each month. 

Company C: First month 20 per 
cent, second month 15 per cent, the 
next four months 35 per cent 
spread evenly, and the final six 
months 30 per cent, 5 per cent per 
month. 

Company D (seasonal): First 
month, 30 per cent, second month 
20 per cent, third, fourth and fifth 
months 1624 per cent each. 

While it is difficult to find a 
general trend, a number of com- 
panies are concentrating from 70 
to 75 per cent of their appropria- 
tions in the first six months, where 
the appropriation is laid out for a 
year. Further investigation indi- 
cates, however, that from 33% to 
45 per cent is usually concentrated 
in the first two months with the 
rest of the appropriation pro rated 
over the remaining ten. 

(Continued on page So) 
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REMEMBER, 9 —arr THE WLSE LITTLE VIRGIN 
. WHO LS WIDE 

















Jay N. (Ding) Darling lives and 
works in Des Moines and is Secre- 
tary of The Register and Tribune. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 





240.221 Daily 208,243 Sunday 
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GREATER SALES 
IN THREE 
DEPRESSION 
YEARS 
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® In the three depression years since 1929, total 


dollar sales volume for Cutex manicure products 
has been 28% greater than in the three preceding 
prosperity years— following a steady sales growth 
since 1915. ® The Northam Warren Corporation 
has been a client for seventeen years. 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY - ADVERTISING 
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Coming Out, Yes; But Where Tor 


Extent of Recovery from Business Depression Depends on Success in 
Getting New and Better Products, Says Kettering 





R. KETTERING, that genius who 
M presides over the General Motors 
research laboratories, is unique among 
American business men because his 
knowledge of merchandising is no less 
profound than his intimate acquaintance 
| with science. His appended expression 

about the value of something new and 
something better as a means of helping 
business emerge from its present 
troubles will therefore be read with 
| eager respect. It is taken from an in- 
terview with Mr. Kettering which ap- 
| pears in the current issue of “General 
Motors Magazine.” Especially illumi- 
nating is his reference to research as 











the way out. 


And research, he says, “is 


simply trying to find out what we are going to do when we can't 
keep on doing what we are doing now.” Worth remembering, that ! 








By Charles F. Kettering 


Vice-President, General Motors Corporation 


E’RE coming out of the 

present economic  predica- 
ment. But here’s the thing we've 
got to watch out for; we've got to 
watch out for what we're coming 
out to. If we expect to come out 
to the conditions of 1929, then we'll 
be disappointed. There’s no ques- 
tion about coming out. 

I hope we will never again have 
another bonfire. That wasn’t busi- 
ness. For instance, take a building 
that was put up during those times ; 
say it cost twenty-five million and 
that today it pays out on the basis 
of an investment of ten million. 
What we did, then, was simply to 
give fifteen million to the Com- 
munity Chest. 

An archeologist, commenting on 
some of these large buildings, said, 
“It’s too bad that we should ex- 
pect to be far sighted enough, in 
these days of evolution, to build 
such enormous structures which 
must stand for at least a hundred 
years because of their enormous 
cost.” No large building can be 
constructed without being partly 
out of date before it is finished. It 


10 


would be much more sensible to 
build them so that one part at a 
time could be torn down and re- 
placed with something up to date. 

That would be more in the spirit 
of the times. Everything is chang- 
ing constantly. New industries, not 
even now thought of, may at any 
time spring up to alter our entire 
mode of living and thinking. The 
developments of the past thirty 
years, the automobile, airplane, 
radio, motion pictures and many 
others, have changed us. 

And that is what we need—new 
products to start the flow of money 
from those who have it in the 
banks into the legitimate channels 
of trade. The world is not a 
finished job. People still have 
wants and needs if we are smart 
enough to see them. What we are 
short on now is enough men who 
are able to foresee the needs of the 
future and go about supplying 
them. Why, we have not had a 
major invention in the last ten 
years. No wonder things have 
slowed up. 

If, instead of spending so much 
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buyers are willing and able to pay 25¢ for 
COSMOPOLITAN than for any other magazine 


of equal price... This shows judgement—dis- 





crimination—and financial strength...Can you 








use more (considerably more!) than one and one- 





half million families of this type?.. .You can buy 


them now at the lowest rate in many, many years. 





““Greater poe OS ll Greater 
TODAY TOMORROW 
= @smopolitan- 
Yassies Today!”’ 


57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 





The Class Magazine with More than One and One Half Million Circulation 
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time designing and building ma- 
chines and factories to produce 
huge quantities of a single stand- 
ardized article, our engineers and 
scientists had spent more time on 
new and better products, we would 
not have been in our present dif- 
ficulties. 

The individual will not have far 
to look for problems. You are 
probably now living in a house not 
unlike the one you were born in 
except that it may have a coat of 
new paint. But the important 
thing which has everything to do 
with health and comfort, air con- 
ditioning, is the same as it always 
was. You are still too cold in the 
winter and too warm in the summer 
and 90 per cent of the time the 
humidity is actually detrimental to 
your health. 

In our own industry, the auto- 
mobile has been dependent upon 
rubber, alloy steels and petroleum 
for its enormously rapid develop- 
ment. Yet we have not reached the 
limit in our use of these products. 

Take rubber, for instance; since 
the first tire, mileages have in- 
creased from a possible 1,000 or 2,000 
miles to 20,000 to 25,000 miles. And 
the rubber people’s job is nowhere 
near completed, so we can expect 


+ 
Now Noee, Rothenburg & Jann 


The corporate name of Cone, Rothen- 
burg & Noee, Inc., publishers’ represen- 
tative, has been changed to Noee, Rothen- 
burg & Jann, Inc. Grover V. Rothen- 
burg continues as president and George 
) Noee as secretary and treasurer. 

Henry C. Jann, identified with the 
Chicago office, is now vice-president. 

Thomas J. Coffey, formerly with the 
Capper Publications, is in charge of a 
seventy opened office in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


With Beckwith Agency 

E. F. Sexton, of the Sexton Advertis- 
ing Agency, and, for the last four years 
engaged in general sales promotional 
work, has joined the Beckwith Special 
Agency, Inc., New York, publishers’ 
representative. He will be in charge of 
the newly created business survey and 
sales research department. 








New Beer Publication 
The publishers of Brewers News, New 
York, in April will start publication of 
Beer Merchandising, a monthly journa 
for jobbers and retailers. Type page 
size will be seven by ten inches. C. H. 
Lipsett is publisher. 
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great improvements in this line. 
Then, too, new uses for rubber are 
constantly being found, not to men- 
tion the possibilities of the syn- 
thetic rubber recently developed. 

Petroleum also has great possi- 
bilities of development, especially 
in its use. There is actually enough 
energy in a gallon of gasoline to 
drive a car from Detroit to 
Chicago if we could only utilize it 
all. Are we going to be satisfied 
with the 10 per cent efficiency we 
now obtain? I don’t believe so. 

And not so long ago our accepted 
theories on lubrication were all up- 
set. An oil which would withstand 
a bearing pressure of 9,000 pounds 
and then would seize, carried a load 
of over three times that amount 
when two or 3 per cent of fire 
extinguisher fluid (carbon tetra- 
chloride) was added to it. This 
discovery may have far-reaching 
results in lubricating heavily loaded 
parts. 

Research is the one thing which 
will bring us out of our present 
difficulties. Research is simply try- 
ing to find out what we are going 
to do when we can’t keep on do- 
ing what we're doing now. If we 
apply that principle, our troubles 
would rapidly dissolve. 


+ 
Ward Advances Folsom 


F. M. Folsom has been appointed 
general merchandise manager of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago, suc- 
ceeding D. T. ebb, now assistant 
general merchandise manager in charge 
of mail order. Mr. Folsom has been 
Ward’s regional manager on the Pacific 
Coast, where he is succeeded by R. C. 
Scibird, former general manager of the 
Hudson Bay Company, Vancouver. 





Joins Packer and Central 
Group 


E. J. Byrne, formerly first assistant 
in the outdoor department of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed special Western sales rep- 
resentative for the Packer and Central 
group of outdoor advertising plants, of 
Cleveland. His headquarters will be at 
Chicago. 





Consolidate Businesses 
The O’Flaherty Electrotype Company, 
Inc., and Robert Hornby, Inc., both of 
New York, have consolidated and now 
conduct an electrotype, stereotype and 
matrix service under their associated 
names. 
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Even the squirrels know that winter 
CAN’T last. And if our economists 
had been equally smart they would 
have known that the depression couldn't 
hang on forever. 


Why can’t we remember that nothing 
stands still? 


, «. # 


The above photograph was taken about 
a month ago, not fifteen miles from 
Chicago. Thirty days from now we'll 
“shoot” it again—just to show you 
what a difference a little sunshine 
makes. The assets of the bank were 
completely frozen; but watch—pretty 
soon it will be a bank of violets. 


re F 


Just because a little snow flurry hits 
us now and then, is that any reason 
why we should all turn Eskimo? 


We are living in a world of fast- 
moving pictures. Tomorrow will be a 
new show and we mustn't forget that 
what we're looking at now will be 
just so much old film. 


’ r y 


Business, we all admit, has been pretty 
sick; but was that any reason for con- 
eluding that business was DEAD? 
Have you noticed how jammed the 
stores areP And the crowds aren't 
just “looking’’—they’re buying! They're 
DE-HOARDING! And the same at 


Copyright, 1933, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 
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WHEN FROZEN ASSETS START TO THAW 


the banks—deposits have been pour- 
ing in. Do you realize that Chicago 
hasn’t needed a single dollar of that 
emergency money? So in the light 
of all this, wouldn’t you say that busi- 
ness is @ pretty lively corpse? 


By and large, the people are made of 
tubber. They'll bend but they won't 
break, and the harder you squeeze 
them the higher they bounce. 


When it looks like the end of the road 
and. you start wondering which you'll 
need. first, the sheriff or the under- 
taker, then’s a good time to fall back 
on your old native sense of humor and 
treat yourself and the world to a good 
laugh. The worst mistake any man 
can make is to lose faith in funda- 
mentals and in his own ability to twist 
out of any headlock. 


Pe <¢ 


The Chicago Daily News has listened 
to its share of false prophecies. From 
time to time we, too, with rising hopes, 
have heeded the stray robin that we 
know now had merely lost its way. 
And perhaps in the battle against de- 
pression we, too, may have been in- 
clined, now and then, to celebrate a 
fake armistice. 


But this time there can be no doubt 
about it—Spring is here 


—OFFICIALLY! 
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When 
an Entire City 


is SOLD 


on Something... 


NONSIDER the phenomenon of this: one single thing 
on which more than 600,000 separate human 
beings can be entirely unanimous. A thing on which 
over 600,000 men and women .. . different in their 
tastes, their prejudices, hopes and wants ... . can be 
entirely sold. Such is The New York Journal. Its 
readers read The Journal as no other group reads a 
newspaper. Their unfaltering preference for The 
Journal . .. year in, year out ... explains their 
unparalleled receptivity to advertising which they see 
in The Journal’s pages. 








New York’s BEST READ Evening Paper 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF LOUISVILLE 


Empire 
State 
Building. 
New York City 










The United 
States Capitol, 
Washington. D. C. 








‘Ventilated by-- 
American Air Filters 


These buildings and hundreds 
of others, located in every sec- 
tion of the country, are 
equipped with air filters 
made by the American 
Air Filter Company of 
Louisville, Ky. 


This concern, which 
produces a complete 
line of dust - control 
equipment, is by far 
the largest of its kind 
in the world. 


MOtc er 





Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, N.Y. 


4 


The American Air Filter Com- 
pany is another of the large 
manufacturing plants which 





Greater Louisville and its rich. contribute to the economic sta- 
‘ANA. can be effectively reached bility of this important indus- 
at one low cost through a sin- trial center, Greater Louisville. 


sle medium— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Markets Newspapers, Inc. -i- Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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From Scratch to 200,000,000 Yards 


in Four Years 


How Cluett, Peabody Is .Advertising and Selling Its Sanforized Process 
to the Industry and Consumers 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 


By John C. Turrell 


Director of The Sanforized Process of Controlled Shrinkage, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Patentees 


ANFORIZING was first made 
known to the public by means 
of the national advertising for 
Arrow shirts in 1930. At that time 
the only fabrics available to the 
public that had been put through 
this process of mechanical shrink- 
age were in these Arrow products. 
The process was invented by 
Sanford L. Cluett, vice-president 
of our company, and is a mechani- 
cally accurate method of shrinking 
by machines that can be controlled 
scientifically and will give results 
that can be determined definitely in 
advance. 

The company secured a grant of 
seven patents covering the process, 
the products and the machinery re- 
quired to practice the process. 
Equipment was installed in the 
company’s bleachery at Waterford, 
N. Y., and the process was applied 
to all fabrics going into Arrow 
products where the definite and per- 
manent control of shrinkage was a 
factor. 

The response of the public to 
the guarantee of permanent fit 
was instantaneous, and Arrow 
shirts and underwear immediately 
took a leadership position in the 
best retail stores throughout the 
country. The product has been 
marketed for over three years with 
only negligible complaints for 
shrinkage, and this was not only a 
testimonial to this new process, but 
was an indication of the dependable 
satisfaction a “shrink conscious” 
public was receiving from a prod- 
uct whose standard was so much 
enhanced by the permanent control 
of shrinkage. 

The company could well have 
kept and confined this patented 
process to its own products, but it 
was demonstrated and thoroughly 


tested by leading cloth finishers and 
textile mills, who suggested the 
licensing of the process to the tex- 
tile industry. 

From a group of four pioneer 
licensees in 1930, with four ma- 
chines, the number of licensees 
grew in 1931 to twelve with four- 
teen machines, and in 1932 to 
twenty-one licensees with twenty- 
seven machines operating in addi- 
tion to the three machines operated 
in the company’s own plant. In 
1931 a Canadian licensee was ob- 
tained and in 1932 two licensees in 
Europe. 

Last year about 65,000,000 yards 
of goods were Sanforized by the 
American licensees. This year the 
figure will probably be about 200,- 
000,000 yards. 


A Two-Way Advertising 
Program 


Behind this rapid development is 
the story of a two-way advertising 
program (which this year will be 
carried still another step forward), 
a merchandising program and a 
system of inspection and control. 

The advertising and merchandis- 
ing problems faced by our company 
in pushing Sanforizing were basic- 
ally difficult. We have no merchan- 
dise to sell. Our product is a proc- 
ess. We do not even manufacture 
the machines that make that proc- 
ess possible. In selling, we are at 
least one step farther away from 
the ultimate consumer than is the 
average manufacturer of merchan- 
dise or a process. 

Our first problem was one of 
both salesmanship and _ selection. 
The merits of the process were so’ 
obvious that, the problem of sales- 
manship might seem to have been 
fairly simple. As a matter of fact, 
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in spite of these obvious advan- 
tages, it was necessary for us to 
do a selective selling job; that is, 
we had to select reliable mills as 
licensees and then convince them 
of the tremendous possibilities that 
lay in our process. 

The key to the situation lay in 
the hands of the dealer. If live, 
aggressive retailers were convinced 
of the value of featuring Sanfor- 
ized shrunk fabrics, the problem of 
increasing the number of yards so 
processed would be simplified. 
Therefore, we set out on a two- 
way selling job; working first from 
ourselves toward the mills and, 
second, from ourselves toward the 
retailer. 

In the meantime, we had to work 
out a system whereby we could 
make sure that mills using the 
process were using it correctly so 
that there would be no comebacks 
from dissatisfied customers. 

To the trade we directed a busi- 
ness-paper campaign preaching the 
advantages of selling dependable 
and serviceable merchandise which 
had been shrunk by our process. 

In addition, through the fashion 
merchandising bureau, monthly 
mailings were made to acquaint 
retailers and others with newest 
introductions of fabrics shrunk by 
our process and finished washable 
products made from them. 

Also, our representatives worked 
directly on leading retailers, par- 
ticularly large department stores, 
showing them the advantages of 
featuring garments and yard goods 
that had been Sanforized-shrunk. 

Through our advertising and 
merchandising counsel, we worked 
with leading converters and cut- 
ters-up, helping them introduce and 
market new fabrics and co-operat- 
ing all along the line to increase 
the acceptance of the many advan- 
tages of what we had to offer. 

It will be seen that all of this 
preliminary work was done with- 
out primary consideration of the 
ultimate consumer. Whereas we 
expected stores to feature our 
process and helped them in every 
way possible, in the beginning we 
did no direct educational consumer 
work under our own name through 
national advertising other than that 
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which was conducted on Arrow 
products. 

We worked in this way not be- 
cause we had no faith in consumer 
advertising, but rather because, 
through our years of experience 
with Arrow shirts and collars, we 
had such a strong faith in the 
power of consumer advertising, 


properly employed, that we did not 


remain ¢ 
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This is how the company’s advertising 
features the style element of indi- 
vidual fabrics 


want to take our story directly to 
the public until we were sure that 
the proper groundwork had been 
laid. 

A national advertising structure 
built on a skimpy foundation of 
preliminary business-paper adver- 
tising and merchandising work is 
likely to. shake in the winds of 
competition and, perhaps, in the 
long run fall down of its own 
weight. 

For 1933 we are launching an 
extensive consumer program in ad- 
dition to our other work. This 
program consists of space in four 
women’s magazines, two pattern 
books, three periodicals of general 
circulation, three farm papers, and 
five magazines going to groups of 
working men (to feature Sanfor- 
ized-shrunk work clothes). This is 
in addition to our program of space 
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in four business papers reaching 
the retailer and cutter. 

At last we are laying our story 
before the consumer, convinced 
that the groundwork has been 
done. 

In our advertising in women’s 
magazines, we are attempting two 
jobs. 

The first is that of convincing 
women that if they buy certain 
branded products they can have 
permanent style in washable mer- 
chandise. 


Authorizing the Use 
of Labels 


Part of our merchandising plan 
is the authorization of certain gar- 
ment manufacturers to use either 
a woven label or a printed ticket 
featuring Sanforized-shrunk fab- 
rics. 

We have recommended that the 
makers of the fabrics identify 
these fabrics by name, which gives 
us an opportunity in our advertis- 
ing to feature these names to the 
consumer. 

Thus, when in a four-page ad- 
vertisement we feature such trade 
names as Tripple Ripple, Flaxguild 
Linen, Picatone, Cortil, etc., we 
are giving the woman something 
definite to look for and something 
definite to buy. She not only looks 
for the tag and the label carrying 
the Sanforized name but also for 
the name of a particular fabric. 

In this advertising we talk about 
our process as “style insurance” 
for cottons and linen and point out 
that the woman who buys material 
which has been shrunk by one of 
our licensees is sure not only of 
permanent fit but also of perma- 
nent style. Style and fashion are 
the keynotes of this advertising. 

In two other women’s magazines 
our copy theme tells what our 
process is, what it does, how it ap- 
plies to different types and qualities 
of fabrics, and how the purchase of 
materials that are Sanforized and 
of products made from them means 
lasting style, comfort and service. 

We tell the woman how she can 
find these products in dependable 
retail stores and how, for the first 
time, she can find cotton dresses for 
herself and her children bearing 
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exclusive fabric names and, fur- 
thermore, how she can find finished 
garments made from fabrics 
shrunk by our process that carry 
the maker’s name, or that carry a 
dependable mark showing that the 
material in the garment has been 
permanently shrunk. 

In the pattern books our job, of 
course, is to push the sale of yard 
goods. Here we feature individual 
dresses made according to patterns 
featured in the books and suggest, 
for each dress, that it be made of 
some fabric that is identified by its 
trade name. 

A big development in the use of 
our process has been for summer 
clothing for men and boys. To 
push this end of the business we are 
using one national weekly, a golf- 
er’s magazine and another maga- 
zine with a quality circulation. 

Our copy theme here is one of 
style and permanent fit. Naturally, 
the theme is adapted to readers of 
each of these publications. 

To our farm audience we talk in 
terms of economy, permanent ser- 
vice and dependability. Here we 
apply our story not only to gar- 
ments for women but, also, to work 
and utility clothing. 

Finally, in magazines going to 
five different classes of railway em- 
ployees we talk durability, economy, 
and permanent fit. 

At the same time that we are 
carrying our story to consumers we 
are putting added emphasis on our 
regular foundation work which I 
have already described. 


Educational W ork 
in Schools 


An educational service bureau is 
being maintained in order to spread 
our story before key people in 
State colleges, departments of 
schools and colleges where home 
science is taught, laundries, and the 
personnel of stores. 

Our market development service 
is continuing with converters and 
cutters-up to help them promote 
fabrics, and bulletins are being sent 
out monthly through the fashion 
merchandising bureau. ' 

In addition, by means of a port- 
folio, we are spreading before many 
of the factors in the sale of fabrics 
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the story of what we are doing this 
year in the way of merchandising 
and advertising. 

Beginning in April in one wo- 
men’s magazine we are going to 
offer to children a pattern for a 
doll’s dress. The child sends in 10 
cents and gets not only the pattern 
but enough Sanforized material to 
make the dress. 

In order to use the pattern she 
has to consult her mother and, in 
so doing, places before her our 
story. We are anxious to check the 
returns on this because it suggests 
new possibilities of getting at the 
adult through the child. 

In summary, I can best quote 
from our portfolio whereby we lay 
down the four following founda- 
tion principles for our merchandis- 
ing and advertising program: 

First, obtaining the co-operation 


+ 


J. B. Jones, Detroit Manager, 
Scripps- Howard 


James B. Jones has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit office of the 
national advertising department of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, succeeding 
George Hammell, resigned. 

Mr. Jones was national automotive ad- 
vertising manager of the old New York 
Telegram under the ownership of Frank 
Munsey, continuing in that position when 
the Telegram was purchased by Scripps- 
Howard. Later he was made national 
advertising manager. When the Tele- 
gram was consolidated with the World 
newspapers, the automotive national de- 
partment was organized as a separate 
department, of which Mr. Jones has been 
manager. 


Advanced by Corning Glass 
Albert S. Eggleton, export manager of 


the Corning Glass Company, Corning, 
N. Y., has been appointed advertising 


manager. He succeeds P. R. Klomen 
who has joined the Harper Methods 
Laboratory, Rochester, N. Y., in a 


similar capacity. 


Joins Columbia Phonograph 

The Columbia Phonograph Company, 
Inc., has appointed Harry P. Victor in 
charge of record sales, phonographs and 
radios, at Chicago, where Bert A. Crane, 
recently with the National Broadcasting 
Company, has m appointed manager 
of electrical transcriptions. 


With Erwin, Wasey 
J. A. Bairnsfather, formerly with 
Critchfield & Company, has joined the 


Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany. 








+ 
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of the sales and ‘promotional de- 
partments of converters and fin- 
ishers of washable fabrics made 
wholly or partly out of cotton or 
linen. 

Second, the purchase by the con- 
sumer of washable wearables that 
give complete satisfaction and per- 
manent fit. 

Third, the sponsorship of “bal- 
anced quality” finished products 
that build style prestige and confi- 
dence for the retailer and eliminate 
the return goods problem on wash- 
able wearables. 

Fourth, the increased sale of de- 
pendable washable clothes for all 
departments of the retail store by 
educating the consumer to the satis- 
faction and the economy of wash- 
able fabrics which do not shrink 
out of fit after they have been 
laundered. 


+ 


New York Office for 
Texas Agency 


Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., advertising 
agency of Dallas and Houston, will, in 
the near future, open an office in New 


York. Seven executives of the Dallas of- 
fice will form the nucleus of the new 
office. 


These include: Shelley E. Tracy, presi- 
dent; Joe Jawson, vice-president, 
A. E. Hawes, Howard McGhee, Harold 
E. Hendrick, James E. Clark and Mar- 
shall Roland. 

Raymond P. Locke, vice-president and 
treasurer, and C. B. Wakeley, secretary, 
will remain in Dallas, with Mr. Locke in 
charge of operations. 

V. M. Wallace, vice-president, who 
has been in charge of the Houston office, 
will return to Dallas.. J. W. Moffett, of 
the Dallas office, will be transferred to 
Houston. 

The business organized at Oklahoma 
City in 1913 by Mr. Tracy and Mr 
Locke, operated for fifteen years as the 
Southwestern Advertising Company. Mr 
Dawson joined the agency five years 
later. 


Has Auto Specialty Account 

The American Sand-Banum Company, 
New York, has appointed Ray Hawley 
Associates, New York, advertising coun- 
sel for the automotive specialty known as 
Stall-Pruf. The Sand-Banum Company 
is distributor for the Auto Comfort Prod- 
ucts Company, manufacturer of Stall- 
Pruf. Advertising plans are now in prep- 
aration. 


Transfers Frank Haeger 
Frank Haeger, formerly of the Chicago 
office of O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, is now with the 
Detroit office. 
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Figures shown on map repre- 
sent an average day's paid 
circulation (Jan. $3, 19383) 
of The Indianapolis News in 
those counties, 

"Indianapolis (Marion County) is the heart of the Radius. 















© The George F, Cram Company 


As the city of Indianapolis dominates the Indianapolis 
Radius and directly influences the entire state, socially, 
culturally and industrially. . . . so The Indianapolis News 
dominates the Radius with 97 per cent of its circulation 
delivered directly to the homes of its readers. This 
domination of a good market by one city and one news- 
paper meets the requirements of an ideal test market. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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A phone call or letter to the nearest Boone Office or this 
newspaper will bring The Boone Man and the Manual in prompt 
response to any responsible request for further information 
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cLARGER 


As the rising economic sun brightens the 
_ [business scene, “‘A Manual for Sales Control 
» bf the Chicago Market and Other Market 
Breas” looms larger in importance to sales 
Skxecutives. For in such giant markets as 
hicago the fruits of recovery will ripen 
fuickest, organizations using this master 
ales tool will reap the earliest, = 


A Century of Progress 


ichest harvest. Just as users of 1 in Chicago"are you 
prepare to share in 
the added millions it 


he Manual in the past have wii cose oii Sen 
een aided in efficiently fitting 

ales activity and costs to nar- 
owed opportunity, so in the fu- 
re will they be guided in the 
ound expansion of sales effort 
eared to opportunity’s growth. 


HICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 


















>» or this 
in prompt circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field. 


formation 


ktional Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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You know the answer 
Mr. Far-a-way Space Buyer 






















In what newspaper does the business man and : 
merchant wish a story concerning his progress, De 
honors and activities? Which one do the women Ss 
of Memphis prefer for mention of their parties? J 
Which one really gives substance to community a 
movements? You know the answer, Mr. Far-a-way = 
Space Buyer, if you've been to Memphis, or con- rev 
sult your local contacts. And that's the priceless not 
ingredient to a sound selection in the South's First a 
Market. or f 

In 

And, by the way, both the daily Commercial os 
Appeal and The Memphis Evening Appeal led the oe 
other paper in total lineage for 1932 on a six-day little 
basis. ie 


ready 


& In 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL |.» 
MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL | ,,: 





3.05 b 
© - s 
National Representative: The Branham Co. the ‘B 
New York Chicago Dallas Detroit Atlanta St. Louis itizen 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles ae 
Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, Radio Market- j= 
Cc master of the Mid-South. et a 
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Froth from the Beer News 


What Is Happening Before the Zero Hour of 12.01 A. M. April 7 


By Roy Dickinson 


HEN beer comes back it 

must be on its good behavior. 
The legitimate brewers recognize 
this fact, sincerely hope there will 
be no wild celebration. That 12.01 
a. m. date is unfortunate in a way. 
Many a man thinks he will get a 
glass or bottle of beer at that mo- 
ment. Yet the brewers can’t trans- 
port and distribute before then. 
Don’t blame the maker of your 
favorite brew if you can’t collect 
one at that hour. 

After all, the beer bill was 
passed because people wanted a 
legitimate product to be consumed 
quietly for years to come, and to be 
used by the national treasury as a 
revenue producer, not a product to 
be wildly celebrated or used for a 
national jamboree. Much depends 
on how the public acts. All news- 
paper writers will realize the good 
or harm they can do in this matter. 

* = ” 


In Reading, Pa., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and other pretzel centers, factories 
are running twenty-four hours a 
day. Several are two months or 
more behind in orders. The salty 
little companions of 3.2 “the perfect 
beer and nourishing limit” as Dr. 
Max Henius calls it, are getting 
ready for the amber flood. 

+ * * 


_In all the States, there was ex- 


citement, some squabbling about 
local laws. 

One of the most unusual is 
Utah’s. 

Already signed by Governor 


Blood it permits manufacture of a 
3.05 beer for export only. 

It forbids sale or advertising of 
beer within the State but allows 
the boys to make it to sell to thirsty 
‘itizens outside the State’s borders. 

A Utah citizen who wants to 
drink his own unusual brew, will 
have to follow it across State lines, 
exporting himself temporarily to 
ret a seidel of Utah brew. 


Advertising agency copy writers 
and idea men on newspapers are 
given much to do with ingenious 
copy by Attorney-General Cum- 
mings’ ruling. If no intent to violate 
the law is involved, the word beer 
may be used before the April 7 
zero hour in advertisements. Foam- 
ing beakers of beer which say in 
effect “Wait up until 1 minute 
past 12 on the seventh and discover 
how good we taste,” are all right 
under this ruling: But beer must 
not be advertised as now for sale 
before the deadline. 

© 


Amos W. Woodcock, national pro- 
hibition director, gave added im- 
petus to the national beer thirst 
or consumer demand when he 
said that beer now being sold 
in speakeasies was not over 
3.2 per cent. He expected little 
trouble from big breweries evad- 
ing the law, he said, because the 
new brew was all anybody had been 
getting during the dry years and 
what sense would there be in mak- 
ing it stronger. 

Other authorities pointed out that 
3.2 is the favorite brew in foreign 
countries even where alcoholic con- 
tent is not limited. As a matter of 
fact “Blue Ribbon” famous Pabst 
beer of pre-war days, was only 
2.85 per cent. 

. = * 


Ben Bernie, so-called “old Maes- 
tro,” will get credit for breaking 
the ice (or better-foam) on radio 
beer advertising. 

While the boys on the air with 
him played soft music on the 
Tuesday night before President 
Roosevelt signed the bill, Ben said: 

“I have been in telephone com- 
munication with my sponsors at 
Milwaukee. Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Brew, ladies and gents, will soon 
be with us. The Pabst plants are 
working day and night, yowsah!” ° 

* * . 


While the beer advertisers, both 








national and local are placing their 
post-beer day copy and agencies 
are using ingenuity for pre-beer 
day, good-will copy, brewers are 
also using much merchandising 
thought. The swinging door days 
of controlled outlets are no more. 
A new type of merchandising 
brains is needed. As one important 
brewer told me a few evenings ago, 
“My grandfather was 98 per cent 
on production and politics, 2 per 
cent on selling and advertising. I 
am going to have to be a total re- 
verse of those percentages.” 
. = * 

In London thousands of barrels 
of 10 per cent British ale and beer 
are being assembled for shipment 
to these shores. The cutting down 
in alcohol will be done over here. 
Also advertised here as several ad- 
vertising agents well know. 

The British brewers say that it 
takes 10 per cent of alcohol to en- 
able their brews to stand the long 
sea voyage. 

i a 

The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has announced that beer 
makes women fat. Rumor has it 
that some bone drys may under- 
write an advertising campaign 
stressing this point and others. Yet 
the respectable A & P stores are 
beginning to advertise old-fashioned 
rye bread, which used to have a 
beer and cheese connotation. 

* * * 

Two cheese makers have an- 
nounced that new types of cheese, 
specially blended to act as com- 
panions of amber fluids on warm 
spring nights, will be aggressively 
advertised in the near future. 

. 2. ¢ 

One Western brewer ordered 
21,000,000 bottles from the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. There seems 
to be a real shortage of barrels 
(just how will draft beer be mar- 
keted one wonders), many an 
automobile truck manufacturer is 
securing orders from brewers, the 
railroads feel that much benefit 
will come to them, are working out 
new freight schedules, lithogra- 
phers are busy on labels, real es- 
tate men are getting inquiries on 
choice corners, farmers are looking 
into hop culture. 
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Many dictionaries are being sold 
and consulted to see what a “saloon” 
really was, so that there won't be 
any return of them; there is hum 
and activity in a myriad lines. 

By the way, I wonder just what 
a beer garden is. If it is an open 
air garden where families have a 
picnic lunch and listen to music, 
does it become something else when 
it rains and the owners pull a top 
over it? Many things remain to be 
decided. 

* * * 

Various German professors and 
braumeisters are giving advice. One 
of them is going to stick new vita- 
mins into beer, give some brewer 
or several a new advertising point. 
He says five steins can be con- 
sumed at one sitting with his vita- 
mins in it, without any fattening or 
bloated feeling creeping up on the 
consumer, who will thus be absorb- 
ing vitamins in oh so much more 
pleasant a manner than licking cod 
liver oil off a spoon. 

* * * 

The return of beer is going to 
help many food products—ham- 
burgers, bologna, crackers, cheese, 
pretzels, all sorts of things to be 
munched, including peanuts. 

a 

Kreuger’s Brewery in Newark 
purchased three tremendous perch- 
eron horses, hitched them to a beer 
truck loaded with empty kegs, put 
two men on the driver’s seat with 
Bavarian hats, little feather in each, 
created a sensation in Newark 
streets. Who now remembers the 
old song, “The Brewer’s Big Horses 
Can’t Run Over Me”? 

co »% 

Probable price to consumer in 
Chicago, St. Louis and Milwaukee 
was set at 5 cents for an 8-ounc« 
glass, 10 cents a bottle and $1.20 
a case of twelve bottles, sold 
through grocery stores. The Pilsner 
plant in Cleveland will increase its 
capacity to 200,000 barrels a year, 
if they can get the barrels. 

. * * 

There was much talk around 
State legislatures of “the poor 
man’s club,” definition of optimist 
as “a bartender who paid his union 
dues in Volstead years”; advertis 
ing agent in Chicago gave way of 
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figuring advertising appropriation 
as 5 cents a case or 60 cents a 
barrel. 

* * * 

An important point was brought 
out in the New York State beer 
hearings by Mayor Schwab of Buf- 
falo, for many years connected with 
a brewery. He insists that breweries 
and retailers must be kept separated 
and distinct, that no brewery shall 
have a financial interest in any re- 
tail establishment. 

The control of retail outlets that 
discredited the brewing business 
years ago should not be allowed to 
return, he insists. 
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In that point of view, and it is 
rather general among some of the 
best brewers, lies the challenge and 
the opportunity for modern adver- 
tising and marketing brains. 

Much skilful sales promotion and 
advertising is going to be done on 
the new beer, and it is “new” be- 
cause it has totally new problems to 
face, a new job to do, a big role to 
play in the rehabilitation of many 
industries. 

Let every advertising man give 
the legitimate brewer the sort of 
advice which will keep beer adver- 
tising in good taste and in sound 
spirit. 


+ + 


Yes, It All Has Something to Do 
with Advertising 


Tue Dentists’ Suppty CoMPANY 
or New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your reply to Mr. Verity, 
chairman of The American Rolling 
Mill Co., under the caption, “It’s 
Better to Tell the Truth About 
Corporations,” [Printers’ INK, 
March 23] you struck exactly the 
right note, and here’s more power 
to you! 

Please don’t allow anyone to con- 
vince you that you are stepping out 
of your field as an advertising pub- 
lication in calling certain problems 
to the attention of your readers. 
Surely, any corporation would find 
it easier to sell their stock to the 


+ + 


Modern Magazines Acquires 
New Outlets 


Modern Magazines, New York, has 
acquired six chain store systems as new 
distribution outlets for its publications, 
Modern Screen and Modern Romances. 

The new outlets are the McCrory 
Sales Corporation, McLellan Stores, G. 
C. Murphy Company, W. T. Grant & 
Company, Scott Stores, Inc., and L. C. 

urr. 

The magazines will continue to be sold, 
as usual, in the stores of the S. S. 
Kresge Company and S. H. Kress & 
Company. 





mo England Appointment 

. C. Kelly will represent American 
schon in New England in addition to 
the Stuyvesant Publications. 


general public because of the very 
fact that their name and their 
products afe so well advertised that 
people who have money to invest 
are prone to place it in well-known 
corporations. 

Advertising is intimately involved 
in this problem, because everything 
that tends to destroy confidence, 
such as these “festering sores in 
business,” also reacts in a loss of 
confidence in advertising. 

Your calling attention to the 
waste in certain departments in 
Washington is a healthy sign also, 
and I believe that Printers’ INK is 
on the job as never before. 

L. W. DunuaM, D.DS., 
Advertising Manager. 


+ 
Death of F. K. Kretschmar 


Frederick K. Kretschmar, advertising 
manager of Advertising & Selling, died 
last week at Chicago. He was fifty-four 
years old. Mr. Kretschmar, who was 
formerly general manager and _ vice- 
president of the Shoe & Leather Re- 
porter, and who, at one time, repre- 
sented Drug Topics in New England, 
had been associated with Advertising & 
Selling for the last ten years. 


Advanced by 
“World-Telegram” 


Cory Adams has been appointed auto- 
mobile advertising manager of the New 
York World-Telegram. He has been 
a member of the automobile advertising 
staff of that paper for the last five 
years. 








Iroguois BeveraGe CORPORATION 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do your files contain information per- 
taining to advertisin qgectqeniene for 
breweries? The details I seek are these: 

1. On what are on based; 
(a) total sales, (b) barrelage? 

2. How is appropriation broken down? 
In other words, what percentage has 
been used for newspapers, outdoor and 
other media? 

3. What items or expenditures are in- 
cluded in advertising? 

E. J. Gonr, 
Sales and Advertising Manager. 


REWERS, on the eve of a 

tremendous impetus for their 
business, face a vexing advertising 
appropriation problem. A great deal 
of near beer has flown under the 
bridge since the days when the 
Government so arbitrarily cut down 
the alcoholic percentage of malt 
beverages. Also advertising has ad- 
vanced far beyond its position in 
the war days. 

The old-time brewer had some 
rather quaint ideas about advertis- 
ing. He put into the advertising 
budget expenses for many things 
such as entertainment, space in 
charity programs, and other activi- 
ties, which were more of the char- 
acter of polite commercial bribery 
than of advertising. 

To answer Mr. Gohr’s third 
question first we recommend that 
he study a list prepared by Print- 
ERS’ INK to show what rightfully 
belongs in the advertising appro- 
priation. He will find this list in 
Printers’ INK MontHty for No- 
vember, 1932. It applies just as 
well to the brewing business as it 
does to the manufacture of drugs 
or hardware. 

There are several methods that the 
brewers can use for determining 
their appropriation but it is prob- 
able that they will determine their 
budgets at so much per barrel or 
case. A Chicago advertising man 


has estimated that the advertising 
budget will be 5 cents a case or 
60 cents a barrel. This, however, is 





The Brewer’s Advertising 
Appropriation 


It Presents Some Unusual Problems and Must Be Administered 
Great Care 
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with 


just an estimate and cannot be set 
down as a rule. 

We believe that the best method 
of setting up an appropriation is 
the task method based on the job 
to be done rather than on so many 
barrels or cases. The brewers must 
realize that in spite of the rapidity 
of the return of beer and the 
seemingly almost unanimous senti- 
ment for it, there is still a large 
body of our citizenry who need to 
be sold on the merits of the prod- 
uct. Therefore, although the ma- 
jority of brewers will probably use 
a per-unit method as the basis for 
their appropriation, we recommend 
that all manufacturers of malt bev- 
erages make a careful study of the 
task method. 

It is impossible to answer the 
question as to how appropriations 
are broken down, since this will 
vary with individual cases. It is our 
belief that the modern brewer will 
waste very little money in a lot of 
channels that used to be considered 
legitimate, but will spend the great 
bulk of his appropriation on recog- 
nized media which will do the type 
of selling job which is necessary 
for the brewing industry to do 
under present conditions. 

The industry has an obligation to 
the public which it cannot afford to 
overlook. Legitimate advertising 
through legitimate mediums will 
build an acceptance for the product 
and will insure employment for 
thousands of men. A relapse to old 
types of “advertising” methods are 
likely to cast a pall of discredit 
and suspicion over the whole brew- 
ing industry with the result that it 
will be continuously under attack 
from many people who are not pro- 
hibitionists or are not in sympathy 
with the basic tenets of prohibi- 
tion.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Ohio Group to Meet 
The Ohio Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its spring meeting at the 
Neil House, Columbus, on May 3 and 4. 
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“Sundhe +” 


“Gut Heil 


. . » Cincinnati, always a great market for beer, 
has not forgotten. Perhaps the names of the old 
brews have dimmed, but the desire, never. 


. . . Here is one of the best beer markets in the 
country, ready and waiting. A more eager market, 
a more receptive market and a wealthier market, 
ripe to be sold on the merits of each new brew. 


. . . And you can sell Cincinnati with one medium. 
The Times-Star was the FIRST paper long before 
prohibition and is the FIRST paper in this new 
era. It has more readers and a greater influence in 
Cincinnati than any other daily. 


. . . Consistently, the Times-Star has carried the 
most beverage advertising, and in 1932 carried 31% 
more than both the other newspapers combined. 


. . . Beverages can be sold in greater volume, at 
lower cost, and more profitably in Cincinnati by 
using the Times-Star ALONE. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York Chicago 
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CIRCULATION 


VERTICAL 


NOT 


HORIZONTAL 

















@ This chart represents the distri- 
bution of family incomes in New 
York City and -approximately 

the distribution of family ine / UNDER S2,000 \ 
comes in any large city. 











@ This chart represents the im- 
pression of their circulations that 
some publications like to convey 
to advertisers. 






@ This chart represents the average 
distribution of circulation of all 
newspapers. You cannot confine 
circulation to income classes! 
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A, CAPITALIST, thinks lower taxes will 
help business, and beer will bring lower taxes. 
B, proprietor of a small lunchroom, thinks beer 
will help the restaurant business. 
C, artist, considers Prohibition an infringement 
of personal liberty, and wants to see Repeal. 
D, truck driver, likes a cold stein now and then. 
All of them eagerly follow the news on beer in 
the newspapers! 


BEER interests all kinds of people. 

News interests all kinds of people, with all 
kinds of incomes. 

Newspapers gather readers, not income ratings! 

Circulation is VERTICAL—distributed through 
all income classes; not HORIZONTAL, confined to 
any income groups. 

The newspaper which interests the most people 
interests most people of all incomes! It's time more 
advertisers really understood this essential fact! 


THEGNEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 











Why Oil Association Will Enlarge 
Its Advertising Program 


Maintenance of Consumer Confidence More Than Ever Necessary 


This 


Year, Pennsylvania Decides 


Based on an Interview with 


T. O. Grisell 


Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Oe association that is expand- 
ing its activities and increas- 
ing its advertising program this 
year is the Pennsylvania Grade 
C rude Oil Association. 

O. Grisell, executive secre- 
tary, explained to Printers’ INK 
why his group is engaging in such 
aggressive action. 

“Experience and technical ad- 
vice,” he said, “have led the con- 
sumer to expect first quality from 
Pennsylvania motor oils. We're 
going to make sure he gets it. 

“But quality assurance must rest 
on an economically sound basis. 
We must see to it that these oils 
are profitable to the people who 
handle them. And we must get 
more people to sell them. 

“These two things are keeping 
us busy this year—busier than 
we've ever been before.” 

The association embraces pro- 
ducers of a raw material—Penn- 
sylvania grade crude oil—and 
also refiners and marketers of a 
finished product—the motor oils 
made from the crude. The latter in- 
clude both well-known nationally 
advertised brands and local private 
brands. Distribution follows a 
great variety of patterns. 

The unifying factor of the as- 
sociation is the crude which has 
certain unique and valuable quali- 
ties. Motor oils refined from it 
retain those qualities. Thus the 
association can advertise all the 
motor oils made 100 per cent from 
Pennsylvania grade crude and can 
promise certain definite advantages 
from their use. Moreover, it can 
and does identify these oils by a 
symbol—the association emblem. 

This is the basic marketing pic- 
ture. But 1933 has brought special 
problems to this industry in com- 
mon with others. To correct cer- 


tain long-standing evils and to meet 
the extraordinary problems of to- 
day, the association has launched 
an aggressive campaign on several 
fronts, and, according to Mr. 
Grisell, definitely encouraging re- 
sults already have been achieved. 
In 1929, motor oils made from 
Pennsylvania grade crude repre- 
sented about 14 per cent of the 
total sale of motor oils in the 
United States. In 1932 Penn- 
sylvania’s share of the business had 
increased to a figure somewhere 
between 25 per cent and 35 per 
cent. This represented not only a 
relative gain, but also an absolute 
gain in gallonage. The increase, 
however, was secured to a great 
extent at the expense of profits. 
Price-cutting and uneconomic dis- 
tribution led to less profit. 


Four Ways of Gaining 
First Objective 


The first objective of the associa- 
tion—to maintain existing con- 
sumer confidence—is being pur- 
sued in four separate ways: 

(1) More stringent quality 
standards for oils sold under the 
association emblem. 

(2) Positive restrictions on the 
use of this emblem and better con- 
trol over it. 

(3) Policing against substitution 
and misrepresentation. 

(4) A far-reaching research pro- 
gram. 

. > * 

(1) The first of these activities 
is possible because the members 
are working with a relatively uni- 
form raw material and definite 
standards can be set up and en- 
forced regarding the products re- 
fined from that material. The big 
stick back of these regulations is, 
of course, the possibility of ex- 
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pulsion from membership, and re- 
sultant loss of the volume assured 
by public demand for motor oils 
bearing the association emblem. 

(2) The second phase is neces- 
sary because, during the last few 
years, certain factors in the field 
have taken undue advantage of the 
emblem. In some cases it was dis- 
played so prominently that it was 
taken for a trade-mark. This 
caused confusion and reacted to 
the detriment of those members 
who had valuable trade-marks of 
their own. The new regulations 
for the use of this emblem sub- 
ordinate it to the brand name and 
make clear that it is an insignia of 
membership, not a brand name. 

(3) A factor which hurt all 
members was the palming off of 
inferior motor oils as Pennsylvania 
by so-called oil “bootleggers.” The 
association has been working on 
this problem for years and sub- 
stitution is now felt to be a less 
serious evil than it once was. A 
staff of inspectors is employed by 
the association to investigate viola- 
tions and in many cases to institute 
prosecution. 

(4) Aside from the natural de- 
sire of the association to maintain 
the quality integrity of its product, 
Mr. Grisell feels that quality is 
absolutely necessary today as a 
competitive weapon. Every price 
market, he believes, is followed by 
a quality market. Automobile 
makers are constructing cars that 
will require less oil per motor. 
Higher compressions and higher 
speeds are on the way. Extreme 
demands are being made on lubri- 
cants. The problem of quality is 
becoming more and more impor- 
tant. The consumer is increasingly 
conscious of it. 

As a result, the association, in 
co-operation with Pennsylvania 
State College, has instituted a pro- 
gram of research. A part of this 
program is analysis of motor oils 
being sold at retail under the as- 
sociation’s insignia, to make sure 
that they meet the new higher re- 
quirements set by the association. 
The program also involves basic 
research, to make sure that Penn- 
sylvania oils will always be abreast 
or ahead of latest technical de- 
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velopments in the motor industry. 
Next in order, safer safeguard- 

ing quality, is the association’s ef- 

fort to make Pennsylvania motor 

oils profitable items and thereby 

to extend their distribution. 

In the first place, a new con- 
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The filling station operator’s function 
as a retailer is emphasized by com- 
parison with the druggist 


sumer advertising campaign started 
in magazines this month. The 
theme of this advertising is that 
Pennsylvania oils are “Better oils 
from the ground up.” The first 
advertisement features a map of 
the oil field, showing the ground 
from which this distinctive motor 
oil comes. 

With these measures being taken 
to maintain consumer demand, the 
association goes to every factor of 
the trade with a very strong story 
to tell. 

The largest retail outlets and the 
logical ones for a motor oil are 
naturally the gasoline filling sta- 
tions. In the past many of these 
have not carried Pennsylvania 
motor oils because they have re- 
stricted themselves to the gasolines 
and oils produced and sold by 
single companies. The association 
is pointing out to such outlets that 
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WHAT THE SHADOW POINTS AT 
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DOES THE SHADOW 
POINT AT, OR AWAY 


FROM, YOUR GOODS? 








HE GROCER doesn’t see the 

shadow pointing at the can of 
Dilge’s Panther Soup. But what 
the shadow points at, Mrs. Nerp is 
probably going 'to buy. 

The shadow of her husband, of 
course. The husband whose prefer- 
ences and even pleas follow Mrs. 
Nerp into the places where she 
serves as purchasing agent for the 
family of which he is treasurer. 
Other things being equal, Mrs. 
Nerp buys the particular product 
she knows Mr. Nerp likes. 

When a woman buys shirts for 
her husband, she buys the kind he 
prefers. When she buys perfumes 
for herself, she is thinking of her 


husband’s tastes. When she buys 
food for both of them, she averages 
her likes and his before she names a 
brand. And when it comes to radios, 
automobiles, electric refrigerators 
and such important things, a family 
conference decides. 

No wonder Dealer Influence falls 
apart when it comes up against 
Husband Influence. No wonder an 


increasing number of advertisers 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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THE WOMAN USUALLY BUYS 


are seeing the importance of having 
the goodwill of men toward even 
the products that only women ever 
purchase. And they have found a 
way to ensure this double reader- 
ship of their message without waste, 
even without extra cost. 

That way liesin the Family Group 
magazines, of which Redbook is one. 
Every thousand copies of Redbook 
are read by 1480 women and 1420 


BEHIND EVERY 


PRINTERS’ INK 


men. Moreover, in Redbook you 
pay 30% less to reach the whole 
family — women plus men — than 
you pay to reach half the family 
through other media. Even if it 
didn’t help to have men see your 
advertising, it would cost less to 
reach women alone in Redbook! 
Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 


nue, New York City. 


WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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they are overlooking a very mate- 
rial source of business and profit 
by not handling a specialty article 
with proved consumer demand, that 
customers are seldom “switched” 
from Pennsylvania motor oils, that 
they are more often lost in the 
attempt. 

A considerable number of busi- 
ness papers are being used. Care 
is being taken to write separate 
campaigns for each type of paper, 
so as to advance the most potent 


arguments for each class of 
reader. . . 
A typical advertisement is 


headed: “Why aren’t you making 
money? Maybe your druggist can 
tell you.” It shows a gasoline re- 
tailer, in overalls, leaning over the 
counter of his druggist who is dis- 
cussing the merits of Listerine, 
Mennen’s talcum powder, etc. 

Text takes the following 
strategy : 

“Why does the druggist fill one 
window with fast-selling nation- 
ally advertised toothpastes, shaving 
creams, mouth washes, and other 
such items? 

“Because he’s a retailer! And 
you can’t successfully run a retail 
business without merchandise that’s 
sold in advance. That’s what builds 
store traffic and lures extra cus- 
tomers. 

“You're a retailer, too!” the gas- 
oline service man is told. “Are you 
using profitable retail methods?” 

Copy then goes on to point out 

+ 


Has Account of New 


Detroit Bank 
The Campbell-Ewald Company has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of the new National Bank of Detroit, 
which was established through co-opera- 
tion of the General Motors Corporation 
and the United States Government. 


Death of G. H. Durston 


Colonel Gilbert H. Durston, formerly 
advertising manager of the Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc., New York, died last 
week at Brooklyn, N. Y. More recently 
he had been with the Retail Ledger, 
Philadelphia. He was forty-six years 
old, 








Gets Tao Tea Account 
The Tao Tea Company, New York, has 
placed its advertising account with Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 
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that there are too many gasoline 
outlets, and the only ones which 
will survive will be those that 
carry the products people want. It 
explains that strong national ad- 
vertising by the association has 
created consumer demand for prod- 
ucts sold under its official emblem 
and that the association is continu- 
ing to increase this preference. 

This advertising activity is 
backed up by the efforts of the field 
representatives for the association. 
All these men have had thorough 
training in the basic facts of motor 
oils at Pennsylvania State College. 
They are co-operating with mar- 
keter members and with their cus- 
tomers in promoting more profit- 
able oil merchandising. 

The effort to get more wide- 
spread distribution in the logical 
outlets has already borne fruit, ac- 
cording to Mr. Grisell. 

“An association,” he sums up, “is 
only as strong as the support it 
warrants. Support comes, in its 
final and most vital return, from 
consumer confidence. 

“The association that performs 
the functions of advertising spokes- 
man for its members, must, like 
any individual advertiser, be able 
to control product standards. 

“Tt must, like any other adver- 
tiser, keep its channels of distribu- 
tion clear and calm. 

“It must initiate far-seeing 
leadership, if it is to survive and 
grow and prosper.” 

— 
Form Advertising Film 
Associates 

Advertising Film Associates, Inc., has 
been formed at New York with offices at 
2 West Forty-fifth Street by E. ] 
Lamm, Julian R. Fleischmann and R. M 
Hires. The new firm will specialize ir 


motion pictures and all types of visua 
sales presentations. 





Appoints Wesley 


The Callaway Mills, 
have appointed The 
New York, to direct their advertising, 
including that of the Valway Rug Mills 
Rockweave Mills, Oakleaf Mills an 
Truline, Inc. 


With Topping & Lloyd 
Julian Field has resigned as _ vice 
president of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., t 
join Topping & Lloyd, Inc., New York 
advertising. 


LaGrange, Ga 
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Laying Aside the Chisel 


Taylor Instrument Companies Follow the Goodrich Lead 


By Amos Bradbury 


N Printers’ INk, March 16, it 
was my privilege to point out 

that testing time has arrived, and 
hose companies and _ individuals 
who will cave in and those who 
will go forward are dividing them- 
selves before our eyes. 

When a hard-boiled buyer in the 
industrial field battles on price only, 
to a point where he knows the 
maker is taking a loss, he is actu- 
illy striking a blow at the whole 
profit system of which he and his 
own job are a part. 

The Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies of Rochester, New York, be- 
lieve that there is a whole lot of 
truth in this point of view. Herbert 
J. Winn, president, thought enough 
of the advertisement which the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
ran pointing out some of these 
facts, to have it reprinted and 
mailed to 150 presidents of com- 
panies with which his own company 
does business. 

Mr. Winn put the whole matter 
in an open, out-on-the-table man- 
ner. He says in his letter that he 
is venturing to write on a matter 
which he thinks the recipient will 
agree is “of common interest to all 
of us and which, if allowed to go 
unchecked, will have the most seri- 
ous consequences to our business 
structure.” 

He then tells of a letter which 
he wrote to the president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
n which he said: 

“IT am very much impressed with 
your advertising and the message 
it conveys because some time ago I 
brought this to the attention of our 
local Chamber of Commerce, and 
asked them in turn to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, 
pointing out the path industry was 
very largely following and the dire 
results that would be sure to come. 

“Industry quite generally is in 
the impossible condition that within 
the same organization two depart- 


ments are working at cross pur- 
poses: The purchasing department 
endeavoring to buy, regardless of 
all conditions, at prices that can 
bring its suppliers no _ possible 
profit; and the sales department 
of the same organization trying to 
maintain a fair price for a quality 
product. 

“As you so rightly point out, this 
can only result in the lowering of 
the high standards that have been 
the pride of American manu fac- 
turers, and it will be a sad day for 
our country, and industry as a 
whole, when these standards of 
quality are lowered. 


Buy Quality— 


Pay Fair Price 


“In our own purchasing depart- 
ment, we shall endeavor to take a 
very fair attitude, to buy quality 
products and to pay a fair price 
for what we have purchased, 
further, for some time we have 
maintained at a higher point than 
ever before, our engineering and 
research staffs with the constant 
aim to improve our product while 
finding on the part of many buyers 
the demand for prices that could 
not be at all justified in relation 
to the costs of these products. 

“Let me reiterate my keen ap- 
preciation for what you are doing 
for industry as a whole.” 

In addition to enclosing a reprint 
of the Goodrich advertisement and 
telling the 150 presidents of com- 
panies with which he dealt what 
he had written to the president of 
Goodrich, Mr. Winn ended his let- 
ter by asking a definite question: 

“Do you not think it would be 
well for each of us to spread this 
gospel just as far as we can and 
would it not prove a marvelous 
lever in helping to bring us back 
to a more reasonable and normal 
business situation, and if industry 
in general would take a real and 
active interest, I can see a much 
brighter future for us all.” 
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yesterday’s best sellers 
have become 
curios in a museum 


TopaAy is a new day. Men 
and nations have paraded on. 
More history has been created. 
Customs have been discarded, 
and new ones formed. Needs 
and desires have been altered 
by a fresh perspective. 

Alert business men are study- 
ing this element of change in 
relation to their own business. 
They have seen many of yester- 
day’s best sellers become curios 
in a museum. They know that 
a number of the successes of 
tomorrow are yet to be born. 





They realize the rewards 
that await the manufacturer 
who strikes today’s keynote 
with our millions of people; 
and the obscurity that is in 
store for those who sell a 
product not adapted for today. 

In no business is change so 
vital and so constant as in 
publishing a newspaper. 

Through the changing tides 
of thirty-seven years, The 
Evening Bulletin has published 
a newspaper for Philadelphia 
homes. Through two wars, 
three depressions, and count- 
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less other changes, it has re- 
flected the activities of each 
day. 

The Bulletin uses no premi- 
ums, contests, or other short 
cuts to circulation peaks. Its 
circulation represents the 
normal demand for this news- 
paper. A demand created by 
being accurate and timely in 
its news célumns; by giving 
alert, effective counsel in 
editorial pages. 

In this manner The Bulletin 
has grown, from the smallest 


of all Philadelphia newspapers 
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“The great world spins 
forever down the ring- 
ing grooves of Change” 


—Tennyson 
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in 1895, to one of America’s 
great newspapers today: With 
a daily sale of more than half 
a million copies. ..two and 
one-half times greater than 
any other evening newspaper; 
greater than all morning news- 


papers combined. 


Because The Bulletin reaches 
nearly every home — and be- 
cause its advertising cost is 
one of the lowest among all 
newspapers — Philadelphia is 
one of the most economical 
markets in America for sales 
activity, today. 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT MCLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 247 Park Ave. Chicago 333 N. Michigan Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Bivd. San Francisco 5 Third St. 


® 1933, Bulletin Co. ° 











Space Selling Hasn’t Kept Up 
with the Times 


Too Many Salesmen Don’t Know Enough about the Products of 
Their Prospects 


By a Manufacturer’s Advertising Manager 


As I think back over the years, 
4 4 and review the solicitations to 
which I have listened, it seems to 
me that there has been less prog- 
ress in the selling of space than in 
any other phase of advertising. 

To be sure, I see more circula- 
tion charts and graphs than I did 
ten or a dozen years ago, and those 
- that I do see are put up in much 
better form than they used to be. 
The publishers are putting better 
visibility into their charts so a 
space buyer can sit back in his 
chair to examine them and not 
have to bend over a big portfolio 
laid upon the papers on his desk. 

Then, too, it is a long time since 
I have been called upon by a rep- 
resentative whose sales kit con- 
sisted mainly of a golf bag. Per- 
haps because of the general trend 
in business to cut down salesmen’s 
expenses, there are fewer invita- 
tions to dinner and the theater 
than there were years ago. In 
these respects there has been quite 
a marked advance in space selling 
—if golf, dinners and theaters can 
be classed as selling tools. 

But I believe that publishers’ 
representatives are missing a big 
bet. I do not include all repre- 
sentatives in this statement be- 
cause once in a while an excep- 
tional man comes along who not 
only appears to know his publica- 
tion, but who also knows some- 
thing of our business and the 
products which we sell. 

Perhaps, unfortunately, our prod- 
uct is one that falls into the class 
of products to which generic 
names have been given—like 
Kodak or B. V. D., for instance. 
There are still many people who 
call any kind of a camera a 
Kodak, and all athletic underwear 
B. V. D. So there are many peo- 
ple, including some space sales- 
men, who still refer to our product 


by the name of one of the first 
similar products in the field, ap- 
parently unmindful of the fact that 
the name is a trade name, and not 
the name of a type of merchan- 
dise, although I constantly check 
them on it. 

Naturally, it does not set well to 
have our product called by the 
name of a competitor which was 
formerly highly advertised but 
which now is practically extinct so 
far as national advertising is con- 
cerned. I have little patience with 
that class of representative because 
I feel that if he cannot get the 
name of our product straight, I 
cannot trust him in other ways. 


Space Salesmen 
Should Know Products 


In fairness to the majority of 
representatives, however, most of 
them do get the name of our prod- 
uct right—but beyond that their 
knowledge of it and its uses does 
not seem to go. That is where I 
think they are missing a bet, not 
only insofar as we are concerned 
but other manufacturers as well. 

If I were selling space in a pub- 
lication, I should want to know 
considerable about the business of 
the firms to which I was trying to 
sell space. I would make it my 
business to call upon dealers of the 
manufacturer whom I was trying 
to sell, and upon users of his prod- 
ucts, in order to find out something 
constructive which I could carry 
to the potential advertiser, which 
would help him in selling his 
products. 

In fifteen years’ experience, there 
is one—and only one—outstanding 
example of the kind of space sales- 
man I would try to be. 

About seven years ago I was 
called upon by a magazine man 
who had apparently been studying 
our product and its uses, who was 
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very enthusiastic about an idea he 
had for a new outlet for our 
goods. He had consulted people 
whom he felt should know whether 
his idea was a good one or not, and 
they had agreed that it was sound. 

When he called, he told me of 
the idea, and said practically noth- 
ing about his publication. He 
simply said enough so that I knew 
he thought his magazine was the 
logical one in_ which to advertise 
it. But he seemed more intent 
upon selling the idea than upon 
selling space. 

I told’ him frankly that while 
there was doubtless a market for 
our product in the field which he 
suggested, I did not think the idea 
feasible because it meant a smaller 
unit of sale for our dealers than 
they would want to cultivate. 
However, I did not want to rely 
wholly upon my own judgment in 
the matter and consulted our 
sales department, which confirmed 
my belief. 


This Fellow 
Was Persistent 


But this man was not easily put 
off. He was thoroughly sold on 
his idea and set out to prove to us 
that it was sound, and that it 
would meet with a cordial recep- 
tion on the’ part of our dealers. 

On his regular trips through his 
territory, he made it his business 
to call on our dealers and get their 
opinions. Since we have a dealer 
in practically every city and town 
where he called, and several deal- 
ers in many cities, he did not have 
much difficulty in finding them, 
and had plenty of time between 
trains to make his calls. 

He came back in the course of 
time with a report that our dealers 
liked his idea. I told him that in 
view of the fact that he had can- 
vassed dealers in rather a limited 
territory, since he covered only 
two or three States, I did not feel 
that he had secured a real picture 
of conditions in the country as a 
whole. So he asked for the names 
of dealers outside his territory 
whose advice we would value. 

This man eventually came to us 
with indisputable evidence that 
dealers in all parts of the country 
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thought well of the idea, and after 
we admitted that it appeared that 
he was right he sold us on adver- 
tising the idea in his publication. 
It took him three years to convince 
us, but he never gave up until he 
won his point. 

That representative is no longer 
on the road—he is president and 
general manager of the publishing 
house that owns the magazine! 


The Same Story 
for Seven Years 


There are other representatives 
who were calling upon me at that 
time who still call, and tell the 
story of their publications as they 
did seven years ago. They have 
made no effort to bring us a con- 
structive idea about our business. 

These men have just as much 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with our product and its uses as 
the man mentioned above, but they 
still tell us about their publications, 
and apparently know no more 
about our business than they did 
years ago. 

Our own company would not be 
the success it is today if our sales- 
men merely called upon dealers to 
take orders for our products. Our 
salesmen study the dealer’s busi- 
ness and work with him in an ef- 
fort to show him how to get more 
business. 

Our men do not do double sell- 
ing—that is, they do not sell a 
dealer an order of our products 
and then turn around and sell the 
merchandise to the consumer for 
the dealer. Such double selling is, 
we believe, destructive to the deal- 
er’s best interests—and it is ex- 
pensive. Instead our men show 
the dealer how he can re-sell by 
studying the possibilities of dealer’s 
local market. 

When more publishers’ salesmen 
go in for that sort of selling I be- 
lieve they will prosper to a far 
greater extent than they do now. 

Just as selling has progressed 
during the last few years in other 
lines, so should it progress in the 
space-selling field. The publica- 
tions have a big opportunity ahead. 
of them and those which take up 
these new selling angles first will 
reap the harvest. 
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‘ender, Pi 
Rattlesnake Meat 
—For Those 
Who Want It 





Down Near the Florida 


Canning Factory Packs 











The American Weekly 
November 27, 1932 


P lease pass the 
RATTLESNAKE! 


OMEBODY summoned a 
lot of nerve to swallow the 
first raw oyster. And the man 
who ate the first snail undoubt- 
edly hesitated. But for pure, 
unalloyed gastronomical imagi- 
nation, the first prize goes to 
George K. End, the man who 
introduced rattlesnake meat. 
As vividly chronicled in a full 
page article in The American 
Weekly of November 27th last, 
Mr. End, of Arcadia, Florida, 
took that heroic step about two 
years ago after helping his two 
small sons kill and skin a rattler. 


“The reptile’s flesh was a 
pale salmon pink, looked in- 
viting, and Mr. End decided 
to try eating a bit of it as an 
experiment. 

“He was pleasantly sur- 


prised to find the meat 
was tender and of excellent 
flavor. A little later on, at 
an American Legion conven- 
tion in Tampa, he served a 
quantity of it, and everyone 
pronounced it good. 

“That set Mr. End to 
thinking. If he and his family 
liked it and his friends, the 
former soldiers, liked it, per- 
haps there was an opportu- 
nity here which had been 
overlooked. And thus a new 
food for the American dinner 
table made its appearance.” 


Thus ran the story in The Ameri- 
can Weekly which, true to its 
policy of presenting new and un- 
usual facts, told about this amaz- 
ing new food industry in an article, 
entitled “Ha! Something New for 
the Dinner Table.” 


The Price Rivals Caviar 


Replete with pictures, this article 
set forth the whole story of the 
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Floridian Food Products Corp., 
which captures, cooks and cans 
Diamondback rattlesnake for hu- 
man consumption and sells the 
meat at a price that rivals caviar. 


A small volume of business had 
been developed up to the time this 
story appeared in The American 
Weekly. Only a few people knew 
of the new rattlesnake meat deli- 
cacy. But within a week after the 
publication of the article, things 
began to hum at the snake cannery. 


Hardly had this Mighty Maga- 
zine reached its 5,000,000 homes 
when presto! the bewildered Mr. 
End was swamped with orders. 
“Checks, money orders and coins 
came popping out of envelopes,” 
Mr. End writes. 


Here was another tribute to the 
widespread reader interest in The 
American Weekly; further con- 
vincing evidence that it is seen, 


read and believed; for \letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls and 
cables flooded into Arcadia de- 
manding immediate shipment of 


rattlesnake meat. 


Brings International Attention 


The entire country was represented 
by the response and there was 
a generous. sprinkling of or- 
ders from Canada and abroad. 
Several trade publications re- 
quested information and printed 
stories. In other words, The 
American Weekly had brought in- 
ternational attention to the rattle- 
snake farm in Arcadia, Florida. 


Orders came from wholesale 
houses, doctors, lawyers, society 
Circuletion 
in the World 


TEE ANYEEKL: 





matrons, tycoons and hundreds of 
just plain Americans. 


Every can of rattlesnake meat 
was shipped from the warehouse 
and the company was forced to 
hire additional rattlesnake hunters. 


Rattlesnake may never be a 
serious competitor of the stock- 
yards, but somewhere in this amaz- 
ing story is a moral for an adver- 
tiser who is looking for action. 


It looks like conclusive proof of 
the argument we have been driv- 
ing home for years: that the place 
to get action is in this Mighty Mag- 
azine which reaches more people 
than any other publication in the 
world; that this magazine has the 
most circulation because it is the 
most interesting magazine in the 
world; that its readers represent 
every walk of life and have faith 
in The American Weekly—enough 
faith to eat canned rattlesnake if 
necessary, to prove it. 


WHERE THIS MAGAZINE GOES 


The American Weekly is, the largest 
magazine in the world. It is distributed 
through 17 great Sunday Newspapers. 
In 558 of America’s 995 towns and cities 
of 10,000 population and over, The Amer- 
ican Weekly concentrates 70% of its 
circulation. 

And, in addition, more than 1,750,000 
families in thousands of other communi- 
ties, large and small, regularly buy and 
read The American Weekly. 





This advertisement is published to 
inspire p ts, sales gers ani 
other executives interested in learning 
of unusual accomplishments even in 
times like these. A copy of the com- 
plete article will be sent, upon request, 
on business stationery. 
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Visual Selling Puts Cub, Dub and 


Star on Same Plane 


It Won’t Make Up for Poor Salesmanship, but It May Help All 
Salesmen Get 


Steet Sates Corporation 
CuIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 


Will you please send me a list of titles 
and authors of articles which have ap- 
peared within the last three or four 
years in your magazine, dealing with 
visual presentations used by salesmen 
during interviews? refer primarily to 
printed material and samples as opposed 
to slides, movies and talkies. 


W. I. Brocxkson, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 
ISUAL selling by portfolios is 
a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. It has flourished most 
luxuriously in the soil of direct 
selling, particularly of large unit 
products such as_ refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and other household accessories. 

In many companies it has, as 
Mr. Brockson suggests, flourished 
side by side with the use of slides, 
movies and talkies, which are ex- 
ceedingly effective sales instru- 
ments when wisely employed. 

Visual selling, however, as it is 
ordinarily understood is that selling 
which is done from a specially pre- 
pared portfolio, set before the pros- 
pect and shown to him while the 
salesman delivers the sales talk. 

The chief advantage of this type 
of selling is that it makes every 
salesman, cub, dub and star alike 
deliver the sales message in a log- 
ical fashion. Furthermore, it as- 
sures the manufacturer that the 
conscientious salesman is not going 
to overlook any sales points. 

As a matter of fact, this is one 
of the dangers in slavish visual 
selling. Many prospects are not in- 
terested in various sales points 
with the result that the salesman, 
unless he is clever enough to judge 
the people to whom he is selling, is 
likely to keep stubbornly ahead 
with his story although his pros- 
pects become bored. That is the 
reason why some of the more suc- 
cessful users of this type of sales- 
manship are quietly recommending 
to their better salesmen that they 
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More Orders 


judge their prospects and go lightly 
with points that seem to be boring 
them. 

In preparing a portfolio for 
visual selling, the advertiser should 
avoid too much bulk. In the first 
place, sheer bulk may discourage 
the salesman from carrying his 
book about with him and in the 
second place it may indicate that 
the sales story has been told too 
completely with the result that 
prospects are being bored and 
salesmen are wasting a lot of their 
time. 

Because visual selling is usually 
employed in the merchandising of 
large unit products, advertisers do 
not hesitate to invest liberally to 
make sure they have the most at- 
tractive illustrations, the best cuts, 
fine covers, in fact, the best of 
everything to make an excellent 
impression on the prospect. 

Portfolios may be either of the 
easel type or book type. The easel 
type in many cases is more satis- 
factory because it stands up by 
itself and allows the salesman to 
turn the pages without holding the 
portfolio. 

The book type has the one ad- 
vantage that it frequently en- 
courages the prospect to take the 
book and look it ‘over for himself. 
This, of course, goes against one 
of the old adages of book sales- 
men which is, “Never let the pros- 
pect get hold of the merchandise 
until you have told the sales story.” 
For most types of selling this adage 
is of no value whatever. 

Some manufacturers have made 
the mistake of believing that if 
they put a portfolio into the hands 
of their salesmen, little or no sales 
training is required. Quite the con- 
trary is true. Just as careful sales 
training is required to get a sales- 
man to use a portfolio properly as 
is required to get him to put over 
any kind of a sales story.—[Ed. 
PrinTERS’, INK, 
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The Most Interesting Advertising 
Job I Ever Did 


By F. R. Feland 


Of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


FLASH back to the advertis- 
ing pages of 1914 reveals, 
among the leading advertisers of 
those days such brands as Vel- 
vet, Twin Oaks, Prince Albert, 
Bull Durham and Lucky Strike 
(the smoking tobacco 
and not the cigarettes ). 
Cigarettes lacked ap- 
proval. The movies 
were growing in popu- 
larity. Cigarettes were 
the property accessory 
of the villain. They 
symbolized badness. 
The young blood who 
puffed a “fag” was 
headed toward the 
dogs. The young lady 
who smoked—well, no 
one might have ques- 
tioned that she was 
young—I’ll let it go at 
that to be charitable. 
But the pipe smoker 
even among children 
was known to be good. 
Heroes of stage, screen and fiction 
smoked pipes. Smoking tobacco 
advertising was in its heyday. Full 
pages, center spreads and covers 
in color were its stamping ground. 
They featured testimonials from 
Irvin Cobb, Caruso and other 
celebrities. 

It was then that I was given the 
Edgeworth copy assignment. Liter- 
ally Edgeworth enjoyed a good sale 
but its advertising schedule merely 
permitted it to slip into the cracks 
between the dominant space of 
competitors. 

Larus & Bro. Company, whose 
pride was and is Edgeworth, were 
disinclined to compete in space. 
Thus it devolved, naturally, upon 
the copy man to meet the situation 
through ingenious use of the 200- 
line, single-column space which the 
budget put at his disposal for his 
copy. 

Of course, when your daily work 
is given to copy creation, there is 
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certain to be difficulty in an assign- 
ment of picking “the most interest- 
ing job.” I choose an Edgeworth 
advertisement from 1914 as a can- 
didate from the interesting jobs of 
my experience because a re-reading 
of it reveals essentials 
that stand the test of 
time today. 

It is generally 
recognized by those 
who know me that I 
hold firmly to the be- 
lief that length, of it- 
self, is no criterion 
of copy effectiveness. 
Short copy can be 
banal. Long copy can 
leave the reader de- 
siring more if it holds 
his interest. 

My candidate is a 
column of text. It was 
born from the decision 
that with color, domi- 
nant space, extrava- 
gant artwork and big 
name testimonials in the camp of 
competition, our play was for copy 
that would be characteristically in- 
dividual. I have always held that 
“punch” in copy is too often con- 
fused with the bone-bruising hand- 
shake and the fixed, unrelenting 
look in the eye. 

I held to this view in 1914. The 
copy determined upon was written 
in a somewhat pedestrian, narra- 
tive style, as close as possible to 
the manner in which pipe smokers 
talked. The whole effort was aimed 
at dressing the message in the lore 
of pipe smoking, giving it a semi- 
humorous and always human treat- 
ment. 

The reader was to be persuaded 
to spend as many seconds on the 
Edgeworth single column as he 
spent on the other fellow’s back 
cover. Story telling was the bait. 

One advertisement of the early 
series that especially lingers in my 
memory told about “The Smuggled 
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Calabash.” It recited the con- 
science-prickings of a man who 
spirited a pipe from Canada. An- 
ticipated joy in smoking his smug- 
gled treasure was never forthcom- 
ing. His adventure wound up with 
his sending $5 of conscience money 
to the Detroit custom house. 

Thereupon he borrowed some 
tobacco from an office associate 
(Edgeworth, of course) and en- 
joyed the sweetest smoke ever. 
Was it the tobacco or an easy 
conscience that did the trick? 

Now it so happened that my 
wife had been to Canada and 
brought me back a Calabash. I 
never cared to go into the question 
as to whether she paid duty, for 
she was entitled to the usual im- 
portation of $100 worth of mate- 
rial. Sufficient enough that imagi- 
nation yielded a plot for what today 
would be called entertainment ad- 
vertising. 

Starling H. Busser, contact ex- 
ecutive then as now, took this ad- 
vertisement down to P. L. Reed, 
vice-president of Larus. 

It was the first advertisement I 
ever saw, aside from patent medi- 
cine copy, that carried the signa- 
ture in the text. A number of my 
associates, I remember, wanted me 
to use black face type at least so 
long as the advertisement was 
without logotype or featured 
signature. 

The advertisement brought in a 
much larger request for samples 
than preceding advertisements so 
that a new copy style for Edge- 
worth was definitely established. 

The pace of this advertisement, 
admittedly, is too slow for these 
times, but it has most of the stuff 
that comic strips are made of to- 
day. It could go out tomorrow as 
a picture-strip with balloons for 
the conversation. 


= 
Death of Carl H. White 


Carl H. White, founder and organizer 
of the Health Products Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., died by his own hand 
last week at West Orange, N. J. He 
was fifty-two years old. Mr. White held 
the honorary position of chairman of the 
board, though he had taken no active 
part in the affairs of the corporation 
since its early days. He was at one 
time a member of the then Joseph Rich- 
ards & Staff, advertising agency. 
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I am pleased to recall it as my 
own in spite of an occasional un- 
professional outcropping in some 
of the sentences. For it is not so 
blatant that it actually needs the 
words “still we may be wrong” 
to make it credible, and it does not 
contain any reference to “your doc- 
tor’ or any “eminent authority.” 
Who are these doctors anyway 
(and for that matter who are their 
patients?) who must go into con- 
sultation about brands of packaged 
merchandise and the simplest con- 
venience goods? 

Do we really need doctors to tell 
us what soap to bathe with after 
tennis, what toilet paper is “posi- 
tively unsafe,” what underwear 
“avoids colds” or what are the 
“scientific methods” of removing 
the perspiration and gurry of a 
normal day? 

Do doctors charge for this in- 
formation or do they give it free? 
Do their patients make office calls 
to get it, or do they murmur these 
intimate questions into the phone? 

I like this old tobacco advertise- 
ment although there are no doctors 
in it—despite the fact that it is 
barren of testimonial. Even though 
it illustrates no running nose nor 
weeping eyes nor sneezing mouth, 
I like it. 

It doesn’t grasp the hand. It 
doesn’t look the reader squarely in 
the eye. It doesn’t grow pop-eyed 
with fake excitement or solemn in 
its warnings of competitors’ men- 
dacity. It has no S. A. It claims 
no aphrodisiacal qualities for the 
product. There is not a leg, nor a 
leer nor a smirk in it. It isn’t 
even sophisticated—whatever that 
is supposed to mean. It was just an 
effort to get pipe smokers to try 
another brand of tobacco. Similar 
copy is still being successfully used 
by the same manufacturer. 


— 
Pierce Leaves D. M. A. A. 


Frank L. Pierce has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary and treasurer of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, De- 
troit, in which capacity he served the 
association for more than ten years. 
Paul Van Auken, in addition to serving 
as secretary of the producers’ and sup- 
mgd frou, will act as treasurer. Miss 

. M. Page, assistant to Mr. Pierce, will 
succeed him as secretary of the users’ 
group. 
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The Call-Bulletin 


is San Francisco's 








Leading Daily Newspaper 


Some San Francisco Newspapers claim to cover all of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Inasmuch as this area covers 89,106 square miles, whereas the 
six New England States combined only cover 66,424 square miles, the 
impossibility of the claim speaks for itself. 


However, when it is remembered that the population of the New En- 
gland States is 7,400,909—compared with Northern California only 
2,612,671, no further comment on these claims is necessary. 


Northern California is divided into 47 counties, only 22 of which are 
of major importance. These 22 counties are concentrated around six 
marketing areas, namely San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Fresno, 
Stockton and Sacramento. 


These 22 counties contain 88.9% of Grocery Outlets, 87.1% of Drug 
Outlets, 85.6% of Hardware & Electrical Outlets, 89.3% of Musical Instru- 
ment and Radio Outlets and 88.5% of Tobacco Outlets. 


The Call-Bulletin has by far the largest City circulation of any San 
Francisco Daily Newspaper—90,401. This represents 72% of the Call- 
Bulletin’s total circulation. 92% is concentrated in the City and Suburbs. 


The Call-Bulletin’s City circulation is not only the largest in the daily 
field, but is actually larger than the total circulation of San Francisco's 
second evening Newspaper. 


The Call-Bulletin is recognized to be the foundation of any San 
Francisco daily advertising campaign, as proven by the fact that 
National Advertisers in 1932 placed 593,161 more lines of space in 
The Call-Bulletin than in any other San Francisco Daily Newspaper. 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDS for Anheuser-Busch 
who head the alphabet among 
our new clients started this month. 
No, you *re wrong, they’re 
advertising ice cream cabinets. 
. But though we have no ad- 
vertisers (yet) of 3.2 beer we 
have several of the makers of the 
fixings. Including Owens 
Illinois Glass whose circulation of 
beer bottles by April 7 will ap- 
parently exceed that of the new 
Federal Reserve bank notes. . . . 
But we have just received our first 
jigsaw puzzle advertisement. . . 
“Head breakers,” our Spanish edi- 
tor calls them literally in Span- 
ish, just as sky scrapers in French 
are “cloud scratchers”. . . . And 
the Royal, (pardon, now Repub- 
lican) Spanish Dictionary, gives 
such a comprehensive definition 
of jig-saw puzzles that there is 
only one conclusion. . . . An 
old Spanish pastime. 


* * * 


When that fine old trouper Jef- 
ferson de Angelis died recently, 
the newspapers pointed out that 
he once ran a chain of theatres in 
British India and sometimes la- 
mented that he ever left there. 

. . Be that as it may, here’s a 
letter from one of our readers in 
India, Bombay Radio Corporation, 
telling us that they have sold ten 
sound recording equipments to 
some of the pioneer Indian film 
producers and have also sold 60 
sound reproducing portable and 
theatre type machines. . . . And 
from Caracas, Venezuela comes 
the story of how one of our read- 
ers, Nerio A. Valarino, operating 
the Theatre Ayacucho, decided to 


a tN IO OE ON 
a A NTN 


purchase some sound equipment 
from the S.0OS. Corporation, 
whose advertisement he saw in 
the American Exporter. ‘ 
Opened up with talking pictures 
December 10 last to S. 0. 
, . Muchachas en Uniforme is 
the current attraction. . . . Sr. 
Valarino is not only an impre- 
sario but a business man and acts 
as distributor of the equipment 
also. . . . Has already sold seven 
theatre installations and two 
portables. 
% * * 


Hardly had the marines left 
Nicaragua than Manuel Riguero 
& Co., Ltd. wrote us that they 
wanted portable radio broadcast- 
ing and receiving equipment for 
the police. . . . Their distributor- 
ships include National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., Hudson motor cars, Fay 
& Eagan woodworking machinery, 
Flytox, Du Pont Cellophane, 
Westinghouse International, and 


Squibbs pharmaceuticals. 
That’s the way they specialize 
abroad. 

ax * * 


Readers of “Death in the After- 
noon” would be interested in a 
Madrid photograph before us of a 
Dodge truck dragging out a van- 
quished bull after the coup de 
grace. . . . Oh Mr. Hemingway! 

. Dodge has always been one 
of the three most consistent truck 
and bus advertisers in the Amer- 
ican Exporter. The others 
are Reo and Stewart. y 
strange coincidence, out of ‘all the 
American busses in use in New 
Zealand, 51% were supplied by 
those three advertisers alone. 
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The Administration’s trade reci- 
procity policy is already starting 
some foreign tariff walls to crum- 
ble. . . . Even Premier Bennett 
of Canada has come out now for 
reciprocity with us. . . . And 
some Canadian duties have been 
reduced. . . . As Canada goes, so 
goes the Empire. History is 
being written at top speed these 
days and unless you are quick on 
your feet you will not keep up 
with the procession. . . . Aus- 
tralia has also been reducing 
tariffs. And in England they are 
no longer crowing over Buy Brit- 
ish. . . . For Sir Edward Crowe 
himself, one of the originators of 
the movement, has recently pub- 
licly expressed his doubts as to 
its value. . . And the Empire 
Preference movement is also get- 
ting some hard knocks... . 
“Empire Pretence” one British 
woolen manufacturer calls it. . . 
And a member of the Ise of Man 
legislature calls it “The greatest 
swindle ever perpetrated on the 
British public.” . Perhaps you 
are surprised to learn that the 
Isle of Man has its own tariff. 

. So were we. 


a ca * 


American specialties continue 
to leap trade barrier walls. . . 
What they will do when trade 
reciprocity gets working seems 
almost too good to be true. 

As it is, no less than 240 different 
kinds of American manufactured 
goods began the year with better 
export figures than the average 
for the last half of 1932. 

Can your domestic sales say as 


much? When the Export Man- 
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=SWorlds Largest Export Journal&— 


agers Club of New York held their 
annual Get-Together meeting the 
other day even the tool men said 
business was better. . . .- One re- 
ported an order for 12,000 tools 
of one type from Brazil. ; 
Which is a lot no matter what 
the price of coffee may be. . 

So this is no time to be conspic- 
uous by your absence. 


oa te cs 
A six-page extension of these 


remarks will be sent you on re- 
quest. 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 


This Big Issue 
Is Now in Preparation 
Send for Prospectus Regarding 
its Special Features. 
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Buy your prospects C.O.D! 


Here is a merchandising 
plan by which you pay only 
for flesh-and-blood people 
who have actually seen and 
heard your product demon- 
strated by expert sales 
people. 


And this direct ear-and-eye 
contact with live, able-to- 
pay prospects costs you less 
than the price of a postage 
stamp per person! 


Guaranteed Prospects C.O.D. 
...maybe that’s the answer 
to what’s worrying you. 


Why not look into the 
matter and find out? 


The Women’s Screen Guild, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 


Telephone MUrray Hill 4-3440 
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A Behind-the-Scenes Picture of 


American Tobacco Profits 


How Consistent Advertising, Aggressive Management and Liberal Profit- 
Sharing Produced $43,267,083 Net in 1932 








(5 FORGE W. HILL, president of The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, made a dramatically interesting report to his stockholders 
last week in which he told the inside story of how his company 
made $43,267,083 net profit in 1932. The report is unique in that it 
goes into such full detail telling things that every part owner (i. e., 
every stockholder) of a business has a right to know. Mr. Hill’s 
accounting is of such instructive value to every advertiser and has 
such solid human interest that a Printers’ INK staff writer has 
epitomized it and added a few comments as follows. 








HE phenomenal success of the 

American Tobacco Company 
during the last seven years, includ- 
ing the three hard years just past, 
has been the envy and wonder of 
all who have watched its growth. 
Here are the net earnings of the 
company, after deducting all ex- 
penses, taxes and depreciation, 
from the year 1926 to 1932 inclu- 
sive: 


Year Amount 

Dt tté¢eneasnntes ona $22,549,094 
SD 666 6istenaseesede 23,309,689 
eee 25,066,299 
ll b6-866606064 000088 30,231,348 
tt -ssspheeetneeneosu 43,345,370 
Dt tics anenseeancenn 46,229,527 
ree 43,267,083 


Everybody knows the part that 
advertising has played. The com- 
pany has been one of the largest 
and most consistent advertisers. 
Some of the campaigns which it 
has sponsored have been bitterly 
attacked and criticized but George 
W. Hill, president, and his associ- 
ates have gone right ahead with 
their plans, even at times encourag- 
ing criticism. Lucky Strike, Cremo, 
Bull Durham, these and other 
brands have been pushed aggres- 
sively and enthusiastically, backed 
by strong sales effort and millions 
of dollars in advertising. 

The principal business of the 
company, of course, is built around 
Lucky Strike. This cigarette was 


originated by Mr. Hill, who de- 
signed the package, and Charles A. 


$1 


Penn, who, until his death in the 
latter part of 1931, was for many 
years vice-president and who 
worked out the blend. 

The rise of Lucky Strikes to 
their present position of leadership 
is a merchandising story familiar 
to all. It was accomplished by an 
organization made up of men who 
were sincere and loyal in their per- 
severance. They have been led by 
a man whose principal interest is 
merchandising. As Mr. Hill him- 
self has said, progress is only pos- 
sible through “the application of 
the selling mind to the creation of 
new and greater markets.” 

In regard to advertising’s part, 
Mr. Hill says: “My whole theory 
of advertising is that it must be 
such as to produce increased sales. 
And when it ceases to do this it is 
not good advertising.” 

While considerable of the credit 
for the success of the American 
Tobacco Company is due to Mr. 
Hill, naturally he must have sur- 
rounded himself with men of abil- 
ity. And Mr. Hill has definite ideas 
on how to get the most out of his 
man power. 

“It is my firm conviction,” he 
says, “that the success of a com- 
pany depends upon the kind and 
degree of effort to which its ex- 
ecutives and valuable employees are 
stimulated by the rewards held out 
to them for the successful advance- 
ment of a company’s business. 

“This principle dictates that the 
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financial success of the most 
valued employees shall depend upon 
and grow with the financial success 
of the company—that every such 
employee should know that his op- 
portunity for personal prosperity 
will come in and from the com- 





Wide World Photo 
George W. Hill 


pany—not from outside interests, 
not from speculation, not from the 
stock market, but only from within 
the four walls of his company and 
his job; that if he does his job well 
and makes money for the company, 
he will make money for himself— 
and that it is only by doing his job 
well and increasing his company’s 
prosperity that he can increase his 
own.” 

The board of directors of the 
American Tobacco Company is 
constituted differently from the 
boards of directors of many cor- 
porations. There is not a single di- 
rector on the board who has any 
business activities other than those 
of that one company. Every one 
of the seventeen directors, includ- 
ing the president, devotes 100 per 
cent of his time and effort to the 
company’s business. Every direc- 
tor is an active employee, the head 
of one or more departments. It is 
important, Mr. Hill believes, that 
these directors be well rewarded. 

“IT have seen these principles 
work,” he says, “I consider them 
the base of the extra initiative, the 
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exceptional quality production, the 
unusual economies, and the ex- 
traordinary sales expansion that 
have marked the company’s prog- 
ress. 

The compensation plan worked 
out by the company has been under 
attack by a small group of stock- 
holders. Mr. Hill has been de- 
fending the compensation plan 
vigorously. 

“I am determined,” he told his 
stockholders, “to make every effort 
in my power to maintain the plan’s 
principles, and consider it my duty 
as president of your company to do 
so. I believe I can uphold that 
principle more vigorously by elimi- 
nating my personal allotment from 
consideration. I have, therefore, 
decided to decline the allotment 
made to me of 13,440 shares.” 

The plan under attack was 
adopted in 1930. It provided that, 
by way of additional compensation 
for services to be rendered, em- 
ployees would be given an oppor- 
tunity to purchase shares of the 
stock of the company. 

A total of 56,712 shares were 
allotted to a list of 535 employees 
beginning with the president and 
going down to and including sub- 
assistants in factory departments. 
As all of the directors but one 
were the principal active employees 
of the company, the selection in- 
cluded such director-employees, and 
as these directors were the heads 
of the company’s various activities 
and were the most important and 
valuable of its employees, the allot- 
ments recommended for them were 
greater than those for subordinate 
employees. 

Since the comparative value of 
employees is almost invariably 
shown by the salary or wages they 
receive, a general formula was 
adopted in allotting the stock, based 
on the cash compensation the com- 
pany was paying to each partici- 
pant, with an adjustment of the 
exact amount to the merits of each 
individual. All employees who 
were to participate were rated by 
the heads of their respective de- 
partments on the basis of what was 
deemed to be their value to the 
company, 100 per cent representing 
the highest possible rating. The 
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cash subscription price of stock 
allotted under the plan was fixed 
at par—$25 per share. To each 
employee rating 100 per cent, 
shares were allotted having a par 
value of one-third of his annual 
rate of compensation during the 
year 1930. Employees rating less 
than 100 per cent were allotted a 
proportionately smaller amount of 
stock. 

While the object of stock sub- 
scription plans to employees in- 
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lated by effort into profit. It is not 
seeking a market for its stock. It 
is deliberately turning its stock 
into added human effort. 

If the stock is sold to employees 
at or near the market, any small 
drop will disorganize and disturb 
the efficiency of the employees. At 
how much less than the market 
stock should be sold, is a difficult 
question. 

The common stock of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company since its 
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Comparative record of American Tobacco earnings 


cludes the element of compensation, 
a most important purpose is to in- 
duce employees to invest in the 
stock of the company. Compensa- 
tion paid in money if invested by 
the employees in outside enter- 
prises, carries with it the interest 
of the employees in such outside 
enterprises, thus distracting their 
attention and loyalty from the in- 
terests of the company. On the con- 
trary, an investment in the stock 
of the company binds the interest 
of the employees to the success and 
welfare of its business. 

While this principle is admitted, 
the danger of mistaken application 
is obvious. If the employee is in- 
duced to invest his savings in the 
company, such investment must not 
become “a mortgage on the farm.” 
In the company’s own interest he 
must be safeguarded against such 
a market drop as would ruin him. 
What the company needs and gets 
by stock plans is man power, trans- 


allotment in January, 1931, has 
fallen as low as seventy points 
under the market price at that time. 
Today it is not far from that low 
level. The difficulties arising from 
sale of stock to employees at too 
high a price are evidenced by the 
great number of corporations 
which have had to come to the 
rescue of their employees during 
the last year by taking back their 
employees’ stock. 

Because of these considerations 
the company deemed it wise in con- 
nection with the plan to fix the 
cash subscription price to em- 
ployees at par, $25 a share. No 
loss has resulted to employees. 

The compensation taken into ac- 
count in making allotments under 
the plan included compensation re- 
ceived by way of fixed salary and, 
as to the president and the vice- 
presidents, included contingent 
compensation. In 1912 a by-law 
was adopted by the company pro- 
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1777. From Washington came this message to 
Gates: “Bourgoyne’s success will bring his ruid. 
For now he is acting in detachments.” ... Wash- 

- ington was right. Gates cut off a part of Bour- 

_goyne’s forces, smashed the remainder at Sara- 

toga.... Washington, supreme. ‘strategist, knew 
that battles are won by those who concentrate 
their forces on a key objective. 
















@ Advertisers know that no member of the family can 


safely be overlooked. For today, as never before, pur- n 
chases are being made in “family council.” i 


But how can the advertiser reach the entire family with- 





out doing an inconsistent, hit-and-run job? 
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“| SEE YOU'VE PUT 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE FIRST 
ON THE LIST.” 








“YES...THIS YEAR | BELIEVE IN 
CONCENTRATING ON THE MEDIUM 
WHICH HITS THE FAMILY 
AS A GROUP.” 














et oe Vien dik wiacugials peal Gia daa 
: portant message to the business generals of the 
"present: “Choose your key objective. Then mass 
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The return to family life has emphasized the power and 


effectiveness of a great advertising medium...The Amer- 
ican Magazine. 


For here is a means of reaching every member of more 


SEE NEXT PAGE 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


than 1,800,000 families...a means of concentrated attack 





on the key objective of American business. That’s why 
advertisers of 1933, who must make their dollars work 
harder than ever before, are putting The American Maga- 










zine first on their lists. 
They are reaching the entire family...consistently, prof- 


itably, inexpensively, 
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viding, in effect, that in any year 
beginning with the year 1912 in 
which the net profits earned by the 
American Tobacco Company in the 
tobacco business exceeded $11,369,- 
000, the treasurer of the company 
was to pay an amount equal in the 
aggregate to 10 per cent of such 
excess of net profits to the presi- 
dent and the vice-presidents. One- 
quarter or 2% per cent of such 
amount was to go to the president 
and the remaining 734 per cent was 
to be divided among the’ vice-presi- 
dents. Such payments were to be 
as salary for any such year, in 
addition to the fixed salaries. 

Here is a list of the shares of 
stock allotted to each director, all 
such allotments having been made 
in January, 1931: 


Shares 
Allotted 


Name and 
Position 
G. W. Hill, President of 
The American Tobacco 
Co. and American Cigar 
+ he ee ene 13,440* 
C. A. Penn, Vice-Presi- 
dent of The American 
Tobacco Co. and Ameri- 


i CO ED. oe cedewks 8,025+ 
A. C. Mower, Vice-Presi- 

OS ee ee 1,000+ 
C. F. Neiley, Vice-Presi- 

CO Ser oer pee 3,000 


V. Riggio, Vice-President 4,000 
T. R. Taylor, Vice-Presi- 
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J. B. Harvie, Treasurer... 260 
R. J. Boylan, Secretary... 260 
T. T. Harkrader, Traffic 


ARE 210 
John K. Fletcher, Assis- 

tant to Vice-President. . 260+ 
C. H. Gibson, Branch 

Manager, Virginia 

eae 200 


W. H. Ogsbury, Branch 


Manager, Durham 
OS EPI a Pree 240 
James E. Lipscomb, Jr., 
President, American 
Sepeere, IMG. .occsens 665 
J. G. Hager, Branch 
Manager, Louisville 
Fae eee es 150+ 


*Mr. Hill has entirely relinquished 
this allotment. 

tMr. Penn’s allotment was reduced 
because of his death to 6,486 shares; Mr. 
Mower’s, because of his resignation, to 
581 shares; Mr. Fletcher’s, because of 
his resignation, to 116 shares; Mr. 
Hager’s, because of his death, to 71 
shares. 


Other allotments were made to 
employees who were not directors, 
the amounts ranging from ten 
shares to 980 shares. 

These stock allotments, of 
course, were in addition to the fixed 
salaries of the employees and the 
fixed salaries and contingent com- 
pensation of the president and vice- 
presidents. Here is how the 
president and vice-presidents fared 


dent and Auditor ...... 660 during these last three years: 
Contingent 
Fixed Salary Compensation Total 

G. W. Hill 1930 $168,000 $842,508 $1,000,508 
President 1931 160,000 891,570 1,051,570 

1932 120,000 669,500 789,500 
Charles F. Neiley 1930 $50,000 $409,495 $459,495 
Vice-President 1931 50,000 437,883 487,883 

1932 50,000 401,700 451,700 
Vincent Riggio 1930 $50,000 $409,495 $459,495 
Vice-President 1931 50,000 437,883 487,883 

1932 50,000 401,700 451,700 
A. C. Mower 1930 $50,000 $505,505 $555,505 
Former Vice- 

President 1931 29,167 310,706 339,873 
Charles A. Penn 1930 $98,000 $505,505 $603,505 
Vice-President 1931 81,666 432,351 514,017 
( Deceased ) 














There were, in addition, a num- 
ber of other highly paid executives. 
The stockholders, on the other 
hand, have participated in the in- 
creased earnings of the company 
during the years. The chart re- 
produced on page 53 shows how 
much the company has earned and 
how much has been available for 


Outdoor 
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dividends under the three manage- 
ments since 1905. Mr. Hill, head 
of the present management, took 
control in 1926. 

Few companies can boast of such 
a record. 

The success of this company is, 
in a large measure, a testimony to 
the power of advertising. 


+ 


Headlines 


A BIG STORY! 





OSTERS in the current teaser 

campaign of the Shell Petro- 
leum Corporation incorporate an 
interesting note in flexibility in the 
use of the outdoor medium: They 
will present a weekly change in 
headline copy. 

The original poster went on the 
boards March 25, featuring at the 
top the headline, “A Big Story.” 
The remainder of the poster dis- 
plays a large calendar pad show- 
ing the date April 8, and alongside 
it the Shell trade-mark. A week 
later, or on April 1, a new head- 
line will replace the first one, the 
bottom part of the design remain- 
ing as before. The April 1 issue 


+ 
New Miami Agency 


MacDonell & Company has been organ- 
ized at Miami, Fla., by George N. Mac- 
Donell to succeed the MacDonell-Carlton 
Advertising Agency. L. M. Flynn is as- 
sociated with the new firm. 


Weeks with Muller Agency 


Charles A. Weeks, previously with 
Hampton, Weeks & Marston, has joined 
J. P. Muller & Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an account executive. 





bears the words, “Today’s New 
Deal.” 

In this manner a single poster 
carries two timely messages in the 
interval of a single week. 

At the end of the second week, 
on the appointed date featured in 
the teaser copy, the entire paper 
will be changed. The new poster 
will formally introduce a new Shell 
petroleum product. 

Shell’s 1933 advertising cam- 
paign, built around the new prod- 
uct, is reported as one of the larg- 
est ever undertaken by an oil 
company. ‘Teaser copy in newspa- 
pers will also be used during the 
week preceding April 8. 

+ 


Columbia Oil to Churchill-Hall 


The Columbia Refining Company, Long 
Island <A has appointed Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., New York, to direct its adver- 
tising accounts. The company is market- 
ing packaged oil, greases and drawing 
compounds. 





Has Hat Account 
The La Salle Hat Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, men’s hats, has placed its 
advertising account with the Lefton Ad- 
vertising Company, of that city. 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Bounp Brook, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I have just read your very interesting 
article on rotogravure in the March 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monrtuty. I 
hope it is possible to run similar articles 
on the technique of other printing 
processes, for a series of this sort would 
prove excellent reference material when 
pe gee | the relative advantages of va- 
rious methods of printing. 

I would greatly appreciate the follow- 
ing information if it is obtainable: 

en was rotogravure printing 
first introduced in this country? Is the 
process controlled by one firm or have 
the patents expired? 

2. Who introduced it and approx- 
imately how much money was invested 
in the process at the start? 

3. How long did it take before it be- 
came a commercial success? 

4. What does the annual dollar vol- 
wane spent for rotogravure work amount 
to! 

ALLAN Brown, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE article referred to con- 

tained pertinent questions and 
detailed answers. It was done in 
rotogravure and because of its 
completeness, its authoritativeness 
and its splendid appearance, it has 
excited considerable favorable com- 
ment. 

The answers to Mr. Brown’s 
questions, raised in the above let- 
ter, follow. We are indebted to The 
New York Times and the Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation for their 


+ 


Harry Brown with 
“Herald Tribune” 


Harry Brown, for more than twenty 
years with the New York Evening Post, 
of which he had been advertising man- 
ager, has joined the local advertising staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 


Goodwin Appoints Derum 


J. P. Derum, formerly vice-president of 
the Green-Fulton-Cunningham Company, 
Chicago, and prior to that with Mac- 
Manus, Inc., Detroit, has joined the 
Goodwin Corporation, Chicago agency, as 
vice-president and director of copy. 





To Represent Wheeling Paper 


The Wading, W. Va., Register has 
appointed the Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. This appoint- 


ment is effective May 1. 


The History of Rotogravure 


+ 
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aid in furnishing us with the re- 
quested information. 

1. While the exact date is not 
readily available, the general under- 
standing is that rotogravure was 
introduced in this country some- 
time in 1913. The word “roto- 
gravure” was brought into this 
country by the American Koto- 
gravure Company in 1913. This 
company was organized by Sackett 
& Wilhelms to exploit the process. 
The New York Times bought the 
first newspaper equipment and 
turned out its first rotogravure 
sections in April, 1914. Sheet-fed 
gravure had been done in this 
country for ten or twelve years 
prior to that, but the start of roto- 
gravure may be dated 1913. 

Patents were obtained at one 
time and were controlled by the 
American Rotogravure Company. 
However, we are informed that 
there are no basic patents in exis- 
tence today. 

2. The original investment of the 
New York Times was $50,000. 

3. Within three years, roto- 
gravure had made surprisingly ex- 
cellent progress. 

4. Kimberly-Clark, which un- 
doubtedly is best situated to answer 
this question, informs us that it is 
impossible to estimate —[ Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


+ 


Paulson with Carnation 

Clarence Paulson, formerly assistant 
manager of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
at Seattle, has been appointed assistant 
advertising manager a” @ Carnation 
Company, Carnation Milk and Carnation 
Albers cereals, in charge of Pacific Coast 
activities. He succeeds Elmer N. Reed, 
who is promoted to new duties as assistant 
advertising ‘nanager at Oconomowoc, Wis. 


L. A. Kling Joins Kastor 

Leroy A. Kling, formerly vice-president 
of Critchfield & Company, Chicago, has 
joined H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company, of that city. Mr. Kling was at 
one time head of the Kling-Gibson Com- 
pany, which subsequently merged with 
Critchfield. 





Advanced by Vancouver Agency 

J. F. H. Lovick, of Crawford Harris, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., advertising 
agency, has been appointed in charge of 
contact and research work. 
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MIAZINES Market is Here! 





NEWS! 


Acquisition of 


6 additional Chain Store Systems 
as distribution outlets will give 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


THE LARGEST SHOPPING-WOMAN 
CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 





S. S. Kresge Co 






G. C. Murphy C 





Scott Stores, Inc 
[_caev . 














Here are MODERN 
MAGAZINES’ 
Outlets: 


S. H. Kress & Co 


These Organizations Now 
Join This List: 


McCrory Sales Corp 
Mclellan Stores . 


W. T. Grant & Co 


New Store 


Total Stores 


Store 


No. of Stores 
718 
232 


950 


What does 


it mean 
to you? 


No. of Stores 
. 

276 

° 176 
446 
112 
27 


s 1,280 
2,230 











An increase of 135% in Store Out- 
lets—and more coming! 











Over, 


ace) 
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@ A tremendous increase 
in circulation at no 
increase in rates! 


@®A huge, responsive 
audience of shopping 
women—reached for 
a song! 


® The greatest advertising 
buy in the whole history 
of publishing ! 











[933 
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Powerrur words, yes, but this is a powerful story! 


Last year, MopERN Macazines (sold monthly to 850,000 women in the 
Kresge and Kress stores and on selected newsstands) proved their worth 
to advertisers so thoroughly that they finished 1932 with the largest 
advertising lineage and revenue gain in the entire magazine field. 


TODAY, they add tremendously to their power by more than doubling 
the number of their store outlets! Six great new chain store organiza- 
tions (and probably more by the time this is off the press) have contracted 
to sell MoperN Macazines in their stores: McCrory Sales Corporation, 
McLellan Stores, G. C. Murphy Company, W. T. Grant & Company, 
Scott Stores, Inc., and L. C. Burr. 


What would happen to your sales curve if you doubled your distribution 
outlets overnight? Right! And that’s how MopEeRN MaAcaAzINEs circula- 
tion will shoot up ..up.. up... starting immediately. 


Give your product—your client—the benefit of this huge bonus! Right 
now, $1,400 buys a black-and-white Mopern page, based on 800,000 net 
paid. During the next few months the same rate will buy—who knows 
how many hundred thousand more? Certainly, well over a million. 


Gentlemen, this is a buy! The largest audience of shopping women 
in the world . . . the most voluntary circulation in publishing (99.9% 
single copy sale; no premiums, combinations, discounts, subscription 
agents, boy sales, contests—no circulation pressure of any kind) .. . 
concentrated in the urban territories, the buying-powered city markets 
where dealers and sales are plentiful, sales costs lowest ... a national 
coverage such as no other chain store magazine can provide... a 
market of young, sellable, moldable, buying women—at a rate which 
you'll probably never see again! 


At the risk of sounding like mail order copy, we warn you: you'll 
never forgive yourself if you don’t look into this right away. Make it 
one of the opening guns in your own campaign for prosperity. Get those 
particulars today. Phone, wire or write the advertising manager of 


MODERN MAGAZINES 





NEW YORK: 100 Fifth Avenue . TOmpkins Square 6-4900 
CHICAGO: 540 North Michigan Avenue . . SUperior 1362 
LOS ANGELES: . . . . . Petroleum Securities Building 





Trade-Mark Rights May Be Matter 
of Geography 


California Packing Corporation, for Example, Cannot Sell Del Monte 
Coffee in Six Western States 


By E. B. Weiss 


VERY so often, the owner of 

a well-known trade-mark that 
has been used nationally over a 
period of years is shocked to dis- 
cover that the mark which he so 
fondly believed belonged to him ex- 
clusively throughout the length and 
breadth of the land actually has 
geographical limitations. It is one 
of the most annoying and aggravat- 
ing—and expensive—experiences in 
trade-mark procedure. 

The General Baking Company, 
some years ago, after having spent 
$3,000,000 in advertising “Bond” 
bread, was told by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
that it had “no trade-mark right in 
the State of Rhode Island in the 
word ‘bond.’” The decision was 
based on the fact that before the 
General Baking Company had in- 
troduced Bond bread into that 
State, a local company had used 
“Liberty Bond” as a trade-mark 
for bread made and sold in that 
commonwealth. 

Even more annoying, although 
perhaps not so expensive, was the 
experience of the makers of Iodent 
tooth paste, who discovered, after 
costly advertising and after doing 
a national business, that a druggist 
in Paterson, N. J., had a prior right 
to the use of that mark there. 

As John C. Pemberton, of the 
New York Bar, pointed out in an 
article on this subject in PrrnTERs’ 
InK MontTHLY,* the mere adoption 
of a trade-mark does not project 
the trade-mark rights of the owner 
into all the forty-eight States im 
advance of the establishment of 
trade in those States. A later 
adopter may innocently obtain a 
foothold in a territory not yet en- 
tered by the original user of the 
mark and the courts may protect 


*“What Are the Geographical Limits 
of Your Trade-Mark Rights?”’, July, 
1931. 


the second comer’s right to the use 
of the mark in the limited territory 
in which he has been the first to 
operate. 

Still another angle on this phase 
of trade-mark law cropped up 
in a case decided on February 
6, 1933, by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- 
cuit. The case, which is numbered 
6676, involved Tillman & Bendel, 
Inc., versus the California Packing 
Corporation. 

The decision handed down by the 
court ran into thousands of words 
and covered at least a half dozen 
important trade-mark matters. Of 
top importance, however, was the 
point of geographical limitations of 
trade-mark rights, which took up a 
major part of the decision. 


Preceded by Extensive 
Litigation 

The details of the case are highly 
involved and are made still more 
complicated by the extensive litiga- 
tion through which the two organ- 
izations concerned have already 
gone in their battle over the privi- 
lege of using the trade-mark Del 
Monte on coffee. The California 
Packing Corporation, of course, 
has been using the mark on a long 
line of food products for many 
years and has advertised it to the 
tune of millions of dollars. It did 
not apply and use it on coffee until 
recent years. 

Tillman & Bendel, on the other 
hand, had been using the mark on 
coffee, in a small way, for a great 
many years, dating as far back as 
1887. Prior to 1927, these coffee 
sales were confined to the States of 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana and Arizona. 
About that time, the company made 
plans for an extension of its coffee 
business. The president of the com- 
pany made several trips East for 
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the purpose of getting a wider dis- 
tribution for the coffee. Other 
promotional work was done to ex- 
tend the territory in which the 
coffee was sold. This work showed 
results, distribution was broadened 
and sales increased. 

Meanwhile, the California Pack- 
ing Company, although it was con- 
tinually adding new products to its 
Del Monte line, did not, according 
to a stipulation, attempt to build 
any substantial commercial sale of 
coffee prior to 1928. 


The First 
Question 


But, asked the court, the first 
question, in view of these facts, 
was whether the Tillman & Bendel 
Del Monte brand of coffee, when it 
entered Eastern markets—where 
the California Packing Corpora- 
tion’s Del Monte line of food prod- 
ucts was firmly established—caused 
confusion in the minds of buyers? 
Did an appreciable number of peo- 
ple buy the Tillman & Bendel brand 
under the mistaken notion that they 
were buying a product of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation? 

On the basis of evidence sub- 
mitted, the court decided that there 
was no doubt that such confusion 
existed. It also felt justified in 
concluding that Tillman & Bendel 
were riding into the Eastern mar- 
kets on the bandwagon of the 
California Packing Corporation's 
advertising and reputation. 

Having decided that point, the 
next question, according to the 
court, was whether Tillman & 
Bendel were entitled to use of the 
Del Monte mark in those Western 
States in which they had originally 
sold their coffee. In answering this 
question, the court considered the 
following facts: 

Tillman & Bendel had used Del 
Monte on their coffee as early as 
1887. The California Packing Cor- 
poration did not use the mark on 
any product until 1891. 

“This state of facts,” ruled the 
court, “enables Tillman & Bendel 
to come within the well-established 
doctrine of prior adoption and use in 
the law of trade-marks. Applying 
this rule to the case at bar, we find 
the California Packing Corpora- 
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tion entering the field with its Del 
Monte coffee in the latter part of 
1928, more than four decades after 
Tillman & Bendel had begun mar- 
keting their coffee in the West un- 
der the same trade-mark. As to 
the West, Tillman & Bendel were 
clearly the prior appropriators.”’ 

And by way of summary, the 
court ruled: “We hold that the 
appellant (Tillman & Bendel) was 
the prior appropriator of the trade- 
mark Del Monte in the West; that 
the appellee (California Packing 
Corp.) had formal, written notice 
of such appropriation in 1921; that 
seven years after such notice had 
been given to it, the appellee en- 
tered the Western market with its 
Del Monte coffee; that the appel- 
lant at no time abandoned the 
trade-mark; that the appellant lost 
none of its rights to the trade-mark 
as a result of its failure to register 
the mark, and that, therefore, it is 
entitled to an injunction restraining 
the appellee from using the words 
Del Monte in certain Western 
States.” 

On the other hand, the court also 
ruled that Tillman & Bendel could 
not use the Del Monte mark any- 
where else in the United States 
other than the six States: Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Nevada and Arizona. 

Thus we see again the confusion 
that arises as a result of the geo- 
graphical limitations of trade-mark 
rights. The confusion is based, of 
course, on the fact that registration 
of a trade-mark does not confer 
any rights not already existing. 


Rights Are 
Based on Use 


Trade-mark rights are based en- 
tirely on use and, more particularly, 
on priority of use. Those owners 
of a trade-mark who rest serenely 
content in the knowledge that their 
marks have been registered at 
Washington are apt, at any mo- 
ment, to have their complacency 
rudely jarred by the sudden dis- 
covery that they cannot sell their 
products, under their registered 
marks, in certain local areas, cer- 
tain States, and—as in this Del 
Monte case—in certain groups of 
States. 
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15 new advertisers 
in MARCH... 










4. more in APRIL. . 


all on contract 
for continued 
space in 1933 
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rs The new FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
has made an instantaneous hit with advertisers 
who make equipment and products for general in- 
dustrial use. 


. - - Because it's the big buy for the 1933 advertising 
doliar. it combines the circulation and editorial 
strength of what were Factory & Industrial 
Management and Maintenance Engineering, at 


a lower advertising cost. 


ct - ++ Because it reaches manufacturing plants in all 
types of industries, assuring unbroken contact with 
’ c the bright spots of industry wherever they may be. 
Remember that today the “ bright spots” are in the 
busy plants in many industries—they are not pecu- 
3 liar to any specific industry. 








Sanpo ADVERTISING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Are radio contests on the wane or do 
they appear to have some permanent 
qualities! 

One of our clients takes the position 
that while they have been very good in 
the past they have now been overdone 
and their day is about ended—like 
miniature golf. There will be some other 
important new development to take their 
place. 

What do you think of it—and are 
there any indications of what this might 
be at the present time? 

Sanvo Apvertisinc CoMPANyY. 


p Ast year saw radio contest 
popularity at its height. It 
was almost impossible to avoid tun- 
ing in without hearing what was 
being offered, how it was being of- 
fered or hearing a recital of win- 
ners’ names and addresses. People 
got tired of contests—and advertis- 
ers have been quick to follow. 
The contest appeal was overdone. 
It fell of its own weight. Bigger 
and better prizes were resorted to 
in order to compete for attention; 
but people who at first were in- 
clined to exercise their wits in es- 
says and word-building lost their 
enthusiasm when, time and again, 


_ 
Directs Beer Campaign 


One of the first campaigns to get un- 
der way in the advertising of beer is the 
campaign of the California Brewing As- 
sociation, San Francisco. “We are ready 
to supply Acme beer through restaurants, 
hotels and grocers, the first day its sale 
is legal,’ the public is being told. Re- 
tailers are advised to order their supplies 
immediately. The first advertisement ap- 
peared March 20 and the campaign, 
which is directed by Emil Brisacher & 
Staff, San Francisco, is appearing in a 
number of Northern California news- 
papers. 


Changes on Bryant Paper 


Allan B. Milham, for many years with 
the Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been elected secretary. Felix 
Pagenstecher, formerly president of the 
company and, more recently, with the 


Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, has 
again joined the company and is located 
at the Chicago sales office. 





Samples and Premiums Supplant 
Radio Prize Contests 
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they found themselves without re- 
ward for their efforts. 

Advertisers also began to ques- 
tion whether it was not more ad- 
visable to advertise their products 
more and prizes less. They offered 
prizes to encourage good-will and 
found they were getting the ill-will 
of thousands whose efforts went by 
unrewarded. 

With public and advertiser both 
dissatisfied, contests have waned 
until today there is only a small 
proportion of contests being con- 
ducted as compared with the num- 
ber under way as much as six 
months ago. 

In their place, as an interest 
stimulant, more samples and pre- 
miums are being offered. These 
are more successful in winning a 
response from prospects who are 
logical customers, especially where 
it is necessary to enclose a label or 
carton top as proof of purchase. 
The offer is some article of nom- 
inal value which makes it possible 
to answer all requests. The public 
is not put to great effort to get 
what is offered and there is, con- 
sequently, a minimum of dissatis- 
faction for the advertiser to con- 
tend with—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


+ 


Two New Foreign Plants 
for Butterick 


Butterick Publishing Company, 
has opened a new manufac- 
Australia, to 
in that and 


The 
New York, 
turing — at Sydney, 
supply Butterick markets 
neighboring countries. 

Recently, also, the company decided 
that its British and Continental markets 
had increased so rapidly that an English 
plant would be necessary to maintain its 
service. Consequently, a building was 
begun at Acton, London, and will be 
opened within a few weeks. 


Gets Life Membership 


Mrs. Helen Strauser Barber was pre- 
sented with a life membership, the first 
to be bestowed by the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising omen, at a Founders’ 
Dinner, held last week. Mrs. Strauser 
was one of six women who founded the 
club in 1916, previous to the convention 
of organized advertising of which the 
Poor Richard Club was host that year. 
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Redesign: What It Means in the 
Comeback Process 


A Word That Spells Hard Times Opportunity, as This Advertiser Proves 
After 100,793 Women Speak Out 








tive policy. The danger is that this 
policy may also ap- 
pear wise in relation 
to product improve- 
ment. “We'll rest on 
the oars until condi- 
tions improve before 
changing,” is fool- 
hardy because such 
change must be a 
condition of company 
improvement rather 
than the result of it. 
Yet because so Ld 
many companies are 
dallying in the fad- 
ing warmth of some past domi- 
nance or because, for some reason, 
they are resistant to change, there 
was never such a chance for the 
agile, swift-changing advertiser to 
climb to new heights of profit and 
prestige. And the magic wand for 
progressive achievement in this or 
any other business era is redesign. 
We have proved the efficacy of 





R. BLOOD, a progressive advertiser, asked women in 
all parts of the country to give him their ideas as to 
the design of an electric refrigerator, taking in both beauty 
| and utility. Out of the 100,793 responses he had his com- 
| pany’s product completely redesigned—thus giving his ad- 
vertising a theme which caused it, as he says, to “jump 
volume beyond expectation.” 
caused him to write for Printers’ INK the appended arti- 
cle. He here advances redesign as showing the way for an 
advertiser to climb to greater heights—the changes apply- 
ing not only to the product itself but to all elements of the | 
business where improvement may be needed. Not such 
pleasant reading for manufacturers with inferiority com- 
plexes but inspirational and helpful to those who recognize 
that there is nothing perfect in this world. 


By Howard E. Blood 
President, Norge Corporation 


HE depression is encouraging 
a widespread “standstill” opera- 








His satisfactory experience 





this procedure in our own business. 

Redesign is, of course, just an- 
other word for change. No im- 
portant change can 
be made without a 
powerful feeling of 
dissatisfaction with 
things as they are 
and without a strong 
conviction that con- 
tinuous betterment is 
possible. 

It is a_ natural 
trait to be pleased 
with what has been 
accomplished. It is 
harmful to one’s ego 
to criticize past 
achievement. Those with strong 
inferiority complexes will find it 
difficult to break their allegiance to 
past methods and practice. 

Thus it is not easy to construct 
the basis for change. Feelings will 
be hurt. Motives may be misun- 
derstood during the process. But 
once an attitude and atmosphere of 
healthful dissatisfaction with things 
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as they are permeates an organiza- 
tion, it is bound to go somewhere. 

We usually think of redesign in 
sole relation to the product itself. 
This is a mistake. The manage- 
ment attitude may need redesign. 
Or the financial structure and 
method. Or the organizational 











This is the Norge cabinet designed in 
accordance with the dictates of the 
American housewife 


plan. Maximum sales stimulation 
from product improvement can 
only be gained by aligning all other 
factors with it. However, the pro- 
found influence which product re- 
design contributes in arousing in- 
terest for companionate changes in 
all other factors makes it a good 
focal point to commence any 
revolution. 

Style and design have today be- 
come far more than a major sales 
argument. They are absolute requi- 
sites of any business. The de- 
velopment of any industry (or of 
any company within that industry) 
might well be divided’ into three 
progressive steps: (a) Engineering, 
(b) manufacturing efficiency, (c) 
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appearance (essentially style and 
design). Since so many American 
industries have reached a point of 
standardized perfection from the 
standpoint of competitive product 
performance, more attention is 
being given to appearance as a 
sales factor than has ever been 
given heretofore. 

Style advisers, art counsel, fash- 
ion experts and product develop- 
ment departments are now exerting 
major influence upon American 
business. Products are becoming 
stylized from hub caps to perfume 
bottles; from metal furniture to 
cement sacks. 

Joseph Sinel takes a gunny sack 
and transforms it into a neat con- 
tainer for wall finish with the re- 
sult of skyrocketing volume. 
Gustav Jensen works wonders for 
DuPont, Charles of the Ritz and 
Gilbert’s antiseptics. Bel Geddes 
gives automobile bodies, airplanes, 
metal furniture for Simmons and 
weighing scales for Toledo that 
distinctive modern touch and sales 
bound upward. Walter D. Teague 
makes use of new shades to match 
fashion’s predominating colors and 
designs a more alluring Kodak in 
a modern case that gives Eastman 
a good year. 

Lurelle Guild interprets the ex- 
pressed wishes of 100,793 women 
in a new Norge cabinet design that 
revolutionizes all our company’s 
previous concepts of refrigerator 
beauty and wins, thereby, amazing 
sales acceleration. 

Since comparative shopping will 
be an enduring consumptive habit 
in our new economic order, the 
ability of any one manufacturer to 
win volume at the expense of his 
competitors will depend upon his 
ability to create and dramatize 
some vital distinction that will 
cause the purchaser to select his 
product after comparison with all 
possible choices. 

It is necessary to establish this 
vital distinction on two bases, if 
possible: (1) Manufacturing effi- 
ciency and (2) appearance. By this 
means a company can gain sales 
protection, no matter what indus- 
trial stage it operates in. 

A brief explanation of how the 
Norge Corporation is attempting 
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to adhere to this principle of prod- 
uct redesign may be helpful. 

Seldom, if ever, does any new 
industry become “appearance con- 
scious” until after manufacturing 
efficiency has been achieved. 

The stove industry continued an 
adaptation of the form of the old 
wood and coal range for years 
until functional efficiency had been 
gained. 

The automobile industry pat- 
terned first models after the horse- 
less carriage for years before 
finally evolving a design of its own. 


Only Lately Has Design 
Been Given Attention 


Similarly, the electric refrigera- 
tion industry has concerned itself 
until now with developing perform- 
ance efficiency. In form, the electric 
refrigerator is the same that it has 
always been, the cabinet closely 
following the old ice box. No at- 
tention has been given until lately 
to establish a cabinet design as in- 
dividual to electric refrigeration as 
was the ice box to ice. — 

During the stage when the indus- 
try was achieving performance de- 
pendability, Norge confined atten- 
tion to the creation of vital 
distinction from the mechanical 
standpoint. 

In 1931, we set out to achieve the 
same vital distinction in “eye ap- 
peal.” The women of America 
were asked to declare their wishes 
on appearance and features and 
100,793 replied. Their thoughts 
on conveniences and their expressed 
wishes for beauty were incorpo- 
rated in the new 1933 Norge. 

It might be possible, though al- 
ways difficult, to ignore the desires 
of one woman; but the explicit 
wishes of 100,793 women cannot 
be laughed off. 

Closely following the desires of 
these women, our 1933 models re- 
flect vital distinction in a departure 
from conventional cabinet design. 
Gone is the protruding cabinet 
cover, relic of ice box days. Gone 
is the interrupting spread between 
food compartment and mechanical 
door which disturbed the symphony 
of sleek perpendicular lines. Gone 
is all heavy hardware for which 
women declared such distaste. 
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From an impressive base, tile- 
like in effect (which can be had in 
either white or lustrous black por- 
celain) smooth flowing cabinet 
lines delicately mold themselves in 
gleaming white to rise in perpen- 
dicular simplicity, curving over 
top. There are no abrupt angles 
and sharp corners. 

The sales stimulus of this im- 
proved appearance has jumped 
volume beyond expectation. Deal- 
ers, assembled in distributor meet- 
ings, have responded to the intro- 
duction of the new models with 
enthusiasm. 

The American public has turned 
art critic. Its artistic appreciation 
has been increased a thousand fold 
in the last twenty years. From the 
cheap caparison of the gay ’90’s, it 
has turned to modern aesthetic 
simplicity in a way that has thrown 
architecture, furniture, fashions all 
awry. 

Gone are the complex whirligigs 
and filigrees, the acanthus leaves 
and rococo convolutions which 
characterized old-fashioned design. 
Nothing overdone, nothing useless, 
nothing redundant has the “eye 
appeal” or wins the sales dollar 
today. The mass of consumers 
are educated artistically to the 
point where old-fashioned design 
disgusts them. Any gaudy show 
that strays from the sheer verticals 
and rounded horizontals of modern 
simplicity is at once suspected as 
an attempt to detract attention 
from some lack of inherent fine- 
ness or fitness in the product. Since 
many products are still of that 
class, redesign not only offers great 
hope of sales stimulation; it is im- 
perative. 


Style in the Competitive 
Battle 


Product redesign is of crucial 
importance in our new economic 
condition. Supply in every indus- 
try now exceeds demand. Where 
once a manufacturer could depend 
upon new buyers for sales in- 
crement, he must now battle with 
competitors for replacement vol- 
ume. The consumer who was once 
a “searcher” has now become a 
“chooser” and with an increased 
artistic appreciation. Appearance 
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and “eye appeal,” particularly in 
those industries where performance 
efficiency has become accepted, is 
an all important consideration at 
present. 

That company whose design 
lacks appeal in the comparative 
shopping of the American house- 
wife is facing dark days. Mrs. 
Consumer now rules the destinies 
of American business. 

This being so, it is my convic- 
tion that the Patou method of in- 
spired creation cannot be relied 
upon in product redesign, particu- 
larly of the appliance type. The 


+ 


Hopkins & Company, 


New Business 

Stearns, Hopkins & Company, Inc., is 
a new organization in marketing and ad- 
vertising, with offices at 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York. A group of inde- 
pendent service companies will co-operate 
in serving clients of the new company, 
which will operate as a planning and 
administrative organization. 

Affiliates, which will continue to main- 
tain their separate entities, include 
Crossley, Inc., market research; the 
George N. Wallace Company, marketing 
and sales advisers; William Green, Inc., 
producers of direct mail, and Riis and 
Bonner, publicity. 

Howard B. Stearns, formerly with 
Pedlar & Ryan and Doremus & Com- 
pany, is president. Townsend Bernhard, 
who previously conducted his own busi- 
ness as sales counsel, is vice-president 
and secretary. Stephen W. Hopkins, for- 
merly engaged in banking and finance, is 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Frederic F. Stevenson is vice-president 
of sales; Everett R. Smith, vice-president 
of advertising and research, and Albert 
L. Adams, vice-president of marketing. 
John R. Lyman, Edwin B. Stair, Charles 
S. Stedman, Jr., Frederick J. Arden and 
John H. Klingenfeld are associated as 
executives. 


Stearns, 


Joins National Process 
Richard E. Kine, formerly with the 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company, Phil- 
adelphia, and Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
has i appointed Eastern Pennsylvania 
representative for the National Process 
Company, photo-offset lithography, New 
ork. 


New Sales Service 
Vocalpix Presentations, Inc., is a new 
visual .sales presentation service. Reed 
Drummond is general manager. Offices 
are at 1801 Byron Street, Chicago. 


Now “Encore” 
Singing and Playing, New York, has 
changed its name to Encore. 


manufacturer or any single art 
counselor cannot dictate the style 
and attempt to force its acceptance, 
because the public’s sense of design 
is moving faster than certain man- 
ufacturers can keep up with. In- 
spired creation, when the guess is 
wrong, ends up in high costs and 
catastrophe, scrapped dies, glutted 
production, lost prestige, dumped 
merchandise. The necessity is to 
find out in advance what the con- 
sumer wants. Snap judgment and 
impromptu decisions are more 
hazardous than obsolescent design 
itself. 


+ 


Gets More Returns During 
Bank Holiday 


A comparison of coupon inquiries re- 
ceived from newspaper advertising run 
over the bank holidays shows more in- 
uiries than advertising pulled last year 
or the New England Council at the 
height of the vacation season. 

The campaign was planned to con- 
tinue through the winter season without 
a let-up and, when the bank holidays 
presented themselves, it was decided to 
follow right through with plans. 

The +. already developed, plus 
the fact that a larger appropriation is 
available for advertising this year in 
newspapers and other media, leads the 
Council to believe that new business will 
exceed the $500,000 volume of business 
traceable to last year’s campaign. 


Campaign for Bavarian Beer 


A preliminary survey has been started 
to perfect distribution in the United 
States for beer made by the Walsheim 
Brauerei A. G., Walsheim, Bavaria. The 
beer will be sold both in barrels and 
bottles under the same trade names as 
it is distributed in Europe, Walsheim 
Feingold and Walsheim Neger. Con- 
sumer advertising will follow completion 
of the distribution program. The World 
Wide Advertising Corporation, New 
York, is advertising co counsel. 


Travel Guide Adds to Staff 


Norman W. Gregg, recently with the 
Century of Progress International Ex- 
position, and formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, is now editor and 
manager of National Travel Guide, Chi- 
cago. John P. Murrish, former divis- 
ional sales manager of the General Elec- 
tric Company, is director of sales. 


Higgins with Boston Agency 

James P. Higgins, formerly with 
Griffith-Jordan, Inc., Boston, theater pro- 
gram advertising, has joined the Harry 
M. Frost Company, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency. 
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Sunny Jim Is Back 








UMORED for some time, it is 

now a fact—Sunny Jim is back 
to work. “Force,” cold cereal pio- 
neer, has been revived and Sunny 
Jim becomes its advertising spokes- 
man as he did thirty years ago when 
the product was first introduced. 

He brings with him a new idea, 
an innovation conceived by L. G. 
Blumenschine, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Hecker H-O Company, 
Inc. Instead of going to the con- 
sumer in one package, Force will 
be distributed in a series of five 
packages, each identical except that 
Sunny Jim will be shown in five 
stages of motion. 

As the illustration shows, the 
packages in sequence form their 
own display whether set up on the 
grocer’s shelves or in his window. 
The product will be packed in 
cases of twenty-four, representing 
an assortment of the five different 


+ 
New Drug Store Magazine 


“Your” Magazine, published by a new 
company of that name, will start publi- 
cation with an April issue. It will he 
distributed through drug stores by the 
wholesaler members of the Druggists’ 
Supply Corporation. 

R. Steele Sherratt, president 
Pharmacal Products Company, is presi- 
dent. E. E. Carley, formerly president 
of the Clysmic Company, is treasurer. 
Ernest Eberhard, previously with the 
Hearst Organization, is vice-president. 

Anne Rodman is editor; Edith Burtis, 
associate editor; Isabelle Warren, pro- 
duction manager, and Lucien Hogan, art 
director. Offices are in the RKO Build- 
ing, New York City. 


of the 
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types of package. All printed mat- 
ter on the package is in jingle 
form, reminiscent of rhymes of 
thirty years ago. Even the recipes 
are given in verse. 

Introduction of the product to 
the sales staff took the form of a 
court trial, with the revival of 
Force as the case under considera- 
tion. Prosecuting attorney com- 
batted the proposal. Defense attor- 
ney argued in favor of it. Sunny, 
Jim, himself, was a witness called 
hy the defense. Following the 
trial, the assembled jury, consisting 
of the sales staff, voted in favor of 
revival according to the proposed 
plans. 

These plans include an advertis- 
ing campaign which is scheduled 
to start early in May. Initial dis- 
tribution will be limited to New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States 
and part of Ohio. 


+ 
Death of §. W. Eckman 
Samuel W hile Eckman, former 
president of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., died 
at Forest Hills, N. Y., om March 25, 


aged fifty-four. He also had been asso- 
ciated with the Baker Oil Burner Com- 
pany, . Ford Company and the 
Muffetts Cereal Cerporation. He was 
an honorary director of the American 
Specialty Manufacturers Association. 


With Fort Worth “Press” 


R. B. Waggoman, formerly business 
manager of the Albuquerque, N. *, 
State Tribune, is now business manager’ 
of the Fort W orth, Texas, Press. 
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This Display Piece Helps Open 
New Accounts 


typographically in keeping with the 
atmosphere of the descriptive title, 
has been prepared for each of these 
types of ties so that those on the 


A COUNTER and display piece, 
interesting in the way it allows 
a changeability of copy and product 
display, is one just introduced by 
the Bachrach Company, maker of 
quality neckties. It has been emi- 
nently satisfactory in securing good 
store display position and is also 
opening new accounts. 

Designed to display a quality tie 
sold in the higher type of men’s 
wear shops and department stores, 
it has been fashioned in a rich but 
simple wooden frame of French 
Walnut. The frame is surmounted 
with chromium bars fitted with 
special Bakelite clips to hold four 
knotted ties. The center part of 
the display allows for a series of 
interchangeable cards featuring 
various patterns of the line. 

In Bachrach’s spring and sum- 
mer neckwear there are about four- 
teen types and to each of these has 
been given a descriptive title, such 
as “Hyde Park Glens,” “MacLaren 
Heathers,” “Rumchunda Cravats” 


and “St. James Striped Reps.” A 


separate 


card, hand colored and 
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display and their corresponding 
card can be changed from time to 
time. A general display card to be 
used when several types of ties are 
on display has also been designed. 

One evidence that these cards 
have taken with the trade is the 
number of instances where depart- 
ment stores have adapted their il- 
lustrations and typography to news- 
paper advertisements of their own 
on the neckwear. 

A direct-mail piece in offset 
printing in two colors, still fur- 
ther carrying out the atmosphere of 
dignity and simplicity of the piece, 
was used to offer the display which 
is being given free with orders 
over a certain minimum. 





With Service Engraving 
George C. Stroble, formerly with the 
Wayne Sgr oy Company of Detroit, 
is now with the sales staff of the Service 

Engraving Company, also of Detroit. 
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Back to Reason-Why Copy 


American Stove Company in Spring Campaign Ties Specific Sales 
Arguments with an Unusual Home Demonstration Idea 


HE current campaign of the 
American Stove Company for 
its Magic Chef gas ranges digs 
deeply into good, old, fundamental 
reasons why. 


liberty, free from cooking worries. 

“It got to be old stuff with us. 
We went through the same phase 
as other manufacturers do with 





In addition, it ties up 
with an activity known 
to the company as “Mer- 
chandising Plan No. 21” 
which is an ingenious 
adaptation of home 
demonstration for a 
product which has 
hitherto been very dif- 
ficult to demonstrate ex- 
cept on the floor of the 
dealer’s establishment. 

In describing the 
campaign, C. F. Farn- 
ham, of the company, jor SPEED 
says: “We treat our 
advertising as two dis- 
tinct campaigns, spring 
and fall. Each campaign 
has a definite task to 
do. It supplements the | 
work of our sales force. | 
Probably it would be | 
better to say that our 
advertising campaign in- 
terlocks with the par- 
ticular job that our | 


sales organization en- 
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deavored to accomplish 
for that season. 

“Since the introduc- 
tion of Magic Chef, 
‘The New Vogue in Gas Ranges,’ 
in the fall of 1929, we have em- 
phasized style and beauty in our 
advertising. Each campaign has 
had a different angle, such as the 
introduction of a new series of 
Magic Chefs, a new finish, ‘Artyle,’ 
and other angles. Summed up, 
however, the main theme has been 
the beauty of our product’s design. 

“As far back as 1919 we ran 
our first advertisement in a wo- 
man’s magazine describing time and 
temperature cooking as obtained 
by the Lorain oven heat regulator. 
For years we sold women the 
thought that with a red wheel on 
her range ‘she could enjoy hours of 


Each advertisement emphasizes one of five main 


sales points 


the result that we allowed ourselves 
to dwell almost exclusively on the 
new beauty of our product appeal- 
ing to the aesthetic side.” 

While this advertising was un- 
doubtedly remarkably effective and 
was one of the chief factors in the 
revolutionizing of gas range de- 
sign, it meant that the company 
was not putting its former em- 
phasis on some of the reasons in 
addition to design which made its 
products desirable. 

Recent conditions, not only in 
the competitive selling of cooking 
devices but also in the general busi-' 
ness world, have made it essential 
for a number of manufacturers to 
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get back to basic, fundamental 
reasons why. American Stove is 
one of these manufacturers. 

“This year,” said Mr. Farnham, 
“sees us back to reason-why copy, 
brought up to date to cover the 
marvelous advance in gas range 
design and performance that has 
taken place in the last four years.” 

The present campaign, which 
consists of full pages in several 
women’s magazines and a national 
weekly, places the main emphasis 
on five different sales points. Each 
advertisement is devoted largely to 
a single one of these points and 
then the others are listed and sum- 
marized briefly. In each adver- 
tisement the following paragraph 
appears : 


Cook with gas for speed, comfort, 
economy, cleanliness, dependability. 

Where gas main service is not avail- 
able, Pyrofax tank gas service may be 
obtained anywhere st of the Rockies, 
Flamo gas service on the Pacific Coast. 
Write us for further information. 


While the company does not say 
so, this paragraph is quite obviously 
aimed at other ranges that do not 
use gas. 

The advertisement reproduced 
with this article is typical of the 
others in the series. In each ad- 
vertisement there is a woman 
pointing with one hand at the par- 
ticular feature being emphasized 
in the advertisement and with the 
other hand at a late model Magic 
Chef. 

Merchandising Plan No. 21 is 
based on a portable burner which 
the salesman can attach to an ordi- 
nary range in order to demonstrate 
the particular advantages of the 
Magic Chef burner over other 
types. A home demonstration out- 
fit is furnished free of charge to 
distributors’ salesmen and also a 


—_ 
George Gordon Adds to Staff 


Barton E. Schwarz has been added to 
the sales force of George Gordon, Inc., 
New York, advertising displays. He 
has for the last five years been with 
Ivel Displays, Inc. 


Senoret Appoints Anfenger 

The Senoret Chemical Company. St. 
Louis, “Terro” insecticide, has appointed 
the Anfenger Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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complete outline of the plan, telling 
the salesmen how to make the 
demonstration and giving them il- 
lustrations that they can use ir 
connection with their selling talk 

Once a salesman has entrée t 
a home, he attaches his burner t 
the woman's range and then demon 
strates this one feature. As he 
does so, this gives him an oppor 
tunity to show the woman his 
catalogs and other promotional! 
material and to describe the four 
other chief advantages of the 
Magic Chef. 

Hitherto it has been almost im 
possible to demonstrate gas ranges 
It is beyond the bounds of good 
selling sense to expect the dealer to 
install a gas range in the home 
for demonstration purposes. This 
not only is expensive but also con- 
sumes a great deal of time. Under 
Plan No. 21, however, the sales- 
man, although he cannot demon- 
strate all of the sales points for 
the range, is able to give a graphic 
illustration of the superiority of 
its burner and thus make his whole 
sales talk more interesting and 
convincing. 

The advertising was designed to 
interlock with this sales plan, each 
advertisement, in a sense, being a 
quick demonstration of the range. 

In addition to the home demon- 
stration material and helps the 
company is also furnishing dealers 
with a mat service. It promoted 
the campaign with an _ elaborate 
portfolio containing full-size re- 
productions of the advertisements. 
The campaign was also featured in 
the “Magic Chef Magazine,” 
which summarized the - selling 
arguments and outlined in some 
detail methods to be used by dis- 
tributors’ salesmen, not only on the 
floor but also in the home. 


+ 
Joins Daugherty Agency 


Charles F. Kelly, Jr., until recently 
vice-president of the McJunkin Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, has joined Jimm 
Daugherty, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency, as account executive. 


With Women’s Screen Guild 

The Women’s Screen Guild, New 
York, has placed its motion picture pro- 
duction and theater contacts under the 
direction of Silas F. Seadler, of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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You 


) have 


pr oO an 
Bey audience! 


Seated in the front row are Camp and Health Edu- 
cation Directors of Y.W.C.A.’s throughout the coun- 
try. Back of them are all the leaders of the Y.W.C.A. 
They are waiting to hear what you have to offer 
in the way of camp supplies and equipment. They 
are counting on you to help them provide for over 

100,000 girls who will visit their camps this season. 


CAMP 48° HEALTH EDITION 


MAY 1933 
THEIR NATIONAL MEDIUM 








is a platform from which you can launch your cam- 
paign to inform them that you can supply their needs. 


We have the names and addresses of your audience so 
that you can also write to them, but first we must 
hear from you in order that arrangements can be 
made. April 15th is the closing date. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue - - New York, N. Y. 


DOROTHY PUTNEY, Adv. Manager 
PLaze 3-4700 





New Products and the Advertising 
Appropriation 


(Continued from page 6) 


4. Did you follow a policy of 
using the same list of media 
throughout your entire campaign, 
or did you use more media at first 
and fewer later? 


In almost every case the same 
media were used throughout the 
campaign. Where, as in so many 
cases, a large part of the appro- 
priation was concentrated in the 
first two months, in later advertis- 
ing certain media were not elimi- 
nated but smaller space was used 
or insertions were less frequent. 


5. How was your appropriation 
split between consumer and trade 
media? 


The purpose of this question was 
not to get percentage figures but to 
find out if advertisers were using 
comparatively small space units or 
limited lists in the trade field with 
large space units and wider lists in 
the consumer field. 

The replies indicate that in mak- 
ing a new product announcement 
the great majority of advertisers 
blanketed trade fields so far as pos- 
sible in announcing new products. 

In many instances a compara- 
tively small percentage of the ap- 
propriation was used in trade 
media, not because the list of media 
used or the size of space was small 
but because the relative cost of 
trade advertising is much less than 
that of consumer advertising. For 
instance one advertiser who is us- 
ing less than 5 per cent of his ap- 
propriation in trade advertising was 
able, because of low space rates, to 
run a striking campaign of inserts 
in all the trade publications neces- 
sary to blanket the field. 


6. Did you conduct test advertis- 


ing or marketing campaigns on 
the new product before putting it 
in general distribution? 


Few products today are brought 
out without some kind of prelimi- 
nary tests. 


Unfortunately, in many 





cases, these tests are too limited to 
be effective. 

More and more advertisers, how- 
ever, are coming to the testing idea. 
A few conduct a new product cam- 
paign on a test basis. 

In these cases the product is pre- 
tested by means of market research 
and limited consumer jury work 
and then put into distribution on a 
zone basis. In each zone at a com- 
paratively limited expense the ad- 
vertiser can test the various adver- 
tising themes with the result that 
by the time the product is in na- 
tional distribution, he has found the 
one or two. best copy themes and 
is set to go. 

Of course in such cases the ad- 
vertising appropriation is adminis- 
tered cumulatively. Small sums are 
spent originally but as the product 
extends zone by zone the appro- 
priation carries an increasing bur- 
den. 

For this reason it is impossible 
to set down any percentage figure 
for test campaigns. It is significant, 
however, that many of the adver- 
tisers questioned had invested liber- 
ally in tests as insurance against 
later failure. In numerous cases 
the testing, being in the nature of 
research work, was not charged 
against the appropriation. Obvi- 
ously the only fair accounting 
method is to charge only advertis- 
ing expenses to the advertising ap- 
propriation. 


7. What method was used in de- 
termining the size of the appro- 
priation? 


It is gratifying to note that the 
generally accepted method of de- 
termining the appropriation for a 
new product is the task method: 
That is, determining the task to be 
accomplished and then appropriat- 
ing the money for this task, using 
the percentage of expected sales as 
a limiting factor rather than a de- 
terminant factor. 

With a new product it is ob- 
viously impossible to set up appro- 
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priation figures based on past sales. 
It is also difficult to predict future 
sales accurately enough to use a 
percentage figure. Therefore, the 
only really sound method is to de- 
termine the task to be accomplished, 
the goal to be reached and then ap- 
propriate sufficient money for ad- 
vertising to obtain the goal. 

If, however, financial conditions 
do not permit the appropriation of 
sufficient funds to reach that goal, 
more limited objectives must be set 
up and the sails of the program 
trimmed to meet conditions. 

One of the advantages of the 
zone system of distributing a new 
product is that the product is able 
to build up its own advertising re- 
serve as it goes along. 





Advertises New Rug Holder 


The Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, 
N. Y., this month starts a national ad- 
vertising campaign on Kork-O-Tan, a 
new product for holding rugs in place. 
The new product was tested for market 
possibilities in Albany department stores, 
backed by local advertising. 

Distribution is principally in depart- 
ment, furniture and carpet stores. 

Humorous pictures will be used with 
an avoidance copy angle, dealing with 
skidding rugs and the disorderly appear- 
ance of rugs out of position. 

The Southwick Company, New York 
advertising agency, is directing the cam- 
paign which will appear in a list of 
magazines. 





Appleton and Century to Merge 


D. Appleton & Company and the Cen- 
tury Company, New York publishers, are 
to be consolidated as the D. Appleton- 
Century Company, as soon as plans are 
developed by a joint committee of stock- 
holders. Committee members are George 
H. Hazen, Ira H. Brainerd and 2 
Morgan Shuster, for Century, and John 
W. Hiltman, Roy Martin and Howard 
C. Smith, for Appleton. 

Mr. Hiltman, president of Appleton 
since 1918, will be chairman of the 
board, and Mr. Shuster, president of 
Century since 1914, will be president of 
the new company. 





Elects Viger 


J._A. Viger, advertising manager of 
the Troy, N. Y., Record, has been elected 
a director of the Advertising Bureau of 
the New York State Daily Newspapers. 





Holcombe Leaves 


W. F. Holcombe, Eastern advertising 
manager at New York of Holland’s Mag- 
azine and Farm and Ranch, has resigned. 
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COPY 























The past is gone, 
but the future 
belongs to the 
man who can 
best use it. 


Good copy can 
reflect the ca- 
pacity of thewise 
business leader 
to profit by the 
past without 
vain regret and 
to look ahead 
with courage. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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The Long and Short of It 


Tue Revusen H. Donnevtey Corporation 
Vew York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We understand that you maintain a 
cross-reference index of all material ap- 
pearing in Printers’ Ink Weekly for 
some years back. Could you, from this 
file, supply a list of articles dealing with 
the relative merits of long letters versus 
short letters in sales work? We would 
particularly appreciate figures showing 
the actual results in tests of the two 
types of letters, if any such tests have 
been made and reported. 

Tue Revusen H. Donne ttey 
CorPoRATION. 


HE temptation to quote 

Lincoln’s reply to the inquiring 
soul who wanted to know how long 
a man’s legs should be is almost 
overwhelming, but with a powerful 
effort we've put it behind us. 

Our answer to this question of 
long letters versus short letters is 
that a letter should be long enough 
to get over its message, gain con- 
viction and obtain action—if defi- 
nite action is desired. 

We have heard of executives who 
have issued orders that no letter, 


. 
J. Frank Grimes’ Busy Week 


J. Frank Grimes, president of the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance and the In- 
dependent Druggists Alliance, will be 
identified with the newly organized Con- 
fectionery Jobbers Alliance as executive 
adviser and consultant. Candy distribu- 
tors in seven Midwestern States are 
ready to begin operations under’a pro- 
gram dealing with the buying, advertis- 
ing and merchandising of confectionery 
products. 

Mr. Grimes also has been elected 
resident of the Allied Independent 

ealers, a new voluntary chain system 
of dealers of automotive accessories. 

Both associations will have headquar- 
ters at Chicago. The Hilmer V. Swen- 
son Company, of that city, advertising 
and merchandising counsel for the 
I. G. A. and the I. D. A., will serve 
both new associations in a similar capac- 
ity. W. T. Hawkins has joined the 
Swenson company as general manager of 
the candy jobbers’ group. 


Represents Irving-Cloud 


E. D. Newfield, former advertising 
manager of the Radco Automotive Re- 
view, San Francisco, is now representing 
The Irving-Cloud Publishing Company, 
Chicago, on the West Coast. This com- 
pany publishes Jobber Topics, Motor 
Maintenance and The Super Service 
Station. 


— 


under any circumstances, is to be 
more than a single page. These 
men are convinced that a letter 
running over to a second page dis- 
courages reading. But their con- 
victions are usually based on noth- 
ing other than personal feelings 
and, as such, are of little value. 

In these columns, we have re- 
produced letters that ran only two 
or three short paragraphs and 
which did an excellent selling job. 
We have also presented letters that 
ran onto a third page and which 
sold thousands of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise at a profit. 

If there is one rule that may 
properly be applied to letter writing 
it is: Don’t be arbitrary. Don't 
decide that a letter must be a one, 
two or three-page affair. First 
write the letter. Get it down on 
paper. Determine whether it says 
what you want it to say in the most 
interesting and convincing manner 
of which you are capable. If it 
does that, its length is of little im- 
portance—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


7. 


Industrial Advertisers to 
Meet at Chicago 


How advertising is meeting present-day 
problems is to be the theme of the annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association at Chicago, June 
26 to 28. 

The program is under the direction of 
H. F. Barrows, Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Co. Exhibits are being han- 
dled by a committee under the leadership 
of Milo Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company. 

Attendance promotion is being handled 
by W. I. Brockson. Julius Holl, Link- 
Belt Company, is in charge of entertain- 
ment; S. B. King, Sullivan Machinery 
Company, is looking after registration 
and H. W. Stoetzel, Republic Flow 
Meters Company, is chairman of the 
transportation committee. 


Lincoln Office for Cole’s 
A branch advertising office has been 
opened at Lincoln, Nebr., by Cole’s, Inc., 
Des Moines advertising agency. Emerson 
S. Smith, formerly with The Nebraska 
Farmer, will be in charge. 


Joins Chain Store Paper 
Samuel R. Flora, formerly with the 
F. W. Woolworth Company, is now an 
Eastern advertising representative for 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, Newark. 
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Specific, But Readable 


ELIEVE it or not, the copy 
reproduced here is from a busi- 
ness-paper advertisement, and from 
a six-page color insert at that. While 


or some other individual prominent 
in the trade, followed by pages 
graphically explaining selling points 
and use of merchandising helps. 


very little direct selling ap- 
pears, in the copy, it never- 
theless must please Old 
Man Specific because of 
the long array of facts cov- 
ered in each insert. 

It is the purpose of the 
Red Cross Products Divi- 
sion of Johnson & Johnson, 
in this campaign to stim- 
ulate druggists’ enthusiasm 
in the Red Cross line. Each 
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insert deals with one prod- 
uct in the line, starting 
with a_ historical back- 
ground and carrying 
through with facts of va- 
rious manufacturing proc- 
esses in easy, readable 


‘UED ts LET ev 
‘ ee ee ae uu VE 
style. The text is hand- pe Tne 

lettered and the pages are sesae ao fomerune TURE is LRG was BROKEN AND 
profusely illustrated with ‘ 

informal sketches. SUGSTRe ier San te case us tise 


At first glance the presen- 
tation seems reminiscent of 
the old rebus school of car- 
toons but, in more modern 
adaptation it is closely akin 
to the style followed by 
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Van Loon in his histories. 
Interesting and amusing 
anecdotes about Red Cross 
Products are interspersed 
throughout the stories and 
familiar figures in the drug 
trade are brought in from time to 
time. 

A different series is appearing in 
another drug publication. This car- 
ries the direct selling burden of 
the campaign, make-up following 
the editorial style of the publica- 
tion, opening with a short article 
of a general nature by the editor, 


+ 
Death of J. F. McKeon 


Joseph F. McKeon, sixty-one, a mem- 
ber of the firm of the City Advertising 
Service, Brooklyn, N. Y., died last week 
at that city. He was at one time adver- 
bn manager of the Brooklyn Citizen 
and later was with the Brooklyn Times 
in a similar capacity. 


This first page lists the casualties. 
two pages tell how the injuries were treated, 
not only showing what products were used but 


The next 


how te use them in an emergency 


+ 
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Each product has been allotted a 
two-month period during which it 
will receive the entire advertising 
and merchandising effort of the 
Red Cross Products Division. The 
two series of inserts will be sup- 
plemented by campaigns in sectional 
business papers and also by the use 
of direct mail. 


_ 


Joins KMOx 


George E. Bounds, formerly sales di- 
rector and registrar of Parks Air Col- 
lege, East St. Louis, IIl., is now with 
Station Kmox, St. Louis, in charge of. 
advertising and publicity. Derek White 
is now in charge of advertising for Parks 
Air College. 
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Wet Wet?” naively in- 
; quires one of our 
friends after having read Roy 


Dickinson’s articles on the beer 
advertising situation and various 
— comments incident thereto. 

t 1s. 

We had thought that there was 
no room for misunderstanding on 
that score. We have been trying 
to express our sentiments in de- 
cently clear English but we appar- 
ently did not succeed. 

We have no quarrel with people 
such as Dr. Clarence True Wilson 
in their advocacy of a state of 
dryness as an absolute essential to 
peace and happiness in this life and 
the life to come. We can get along 
reasonably amicably with F. Scott 
McBride and Senator Borah. Even 
the name of. Bishop Cannon is not 
necessarily anathema to us, al- 
though it is very much so to Sen- 
ator Glass and others of the 
Bishop's co-religionists. 

We are willing to concede that 
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zealots of this type have a right to 
think things about Prohibition and 
to express them—even though their 
activities are associated in some re- 
spects with holding their jobs. A 
job is.a job, as a great many 
American citizens know and many 
others would like to know. 

Printers’ INK is against Pro- 
hibition because the question in- 
volved is one of strict economics. 
The social element is in the picture 
to an extent, of course, but there is 
no moral issue. According to our 
view, a man may refuse to fight 
liquor—even choose to drink some 
of it if he wants to—and still have 
a chance to escape eternal torment. 

The Prohibitionists are wrong, in 
our humble opinion, because they 
have made a moral issue out of 
something that is not a moral issue 
at all. They have got their eco- 
nomics and conscientious scruples 
sadly mixed. 

The return of legalized beer has 
already had a helpful effect upon 
business and the benefits are sure 
to multiply. Advertising linage will 
be noticeably increased—not a mean 
item in general business recovery. 
The hard-pressed railroads are 
taking on new men and new equip- 
ment to handle the increased freight 
traffic. It will be a matter of around 
two hundred million dollars for the 
Federal Government which needs 
them sadly—to say nothing of taxes 
for States and municipalities. 

If advocacy of this sort of thing 
places one in the ranks of the un- 
moral and unwashed, we fear that 
that is where we belong—if we can 
find a place in the already over- 
crowded line. 


Dr. Wallace B. 

Brain Donham, dean of 

Trusts the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, speaking at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the other 
day, said that his diagnosis of pres- 
ent-day economic and sociological 
ills made him “almost an outcast 
intellectually and morally.” 

We opine that Dr. Donham’s 
martyrdom is largely self-assumed. 
For in these stirring times the 
hitherto cloistered thinkers are 
coming really into their own. 
Consider the exploits of Pres- 
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ident Roosevelt’s so-called brain 
trust—Professors Moley, Ezekiel 
and the others. 

Ph.D. degrees and Phi Beta 
Kappa keys are becoming as com- 
mon around the White House and 
its environs as are ten-gallon hats 
in Vice-President Garner’s home 
town in Texas. 

And we believe the result is go- 
ing to be immensely good for the 
country—has been already, in fact. 
The reason is plain. No President 
(and Mr. Roosevelt himself “made” 
Phi Beta Kappa) is able to do all 
the thinking necessary for the dis- 
charge of his enormous responsi- 
bilities. Even that master mind, 
Woodrow Wilson, found this out 
to his discomfiture. 

The Washington politicians, as 
might be expected, are emitting 
some plaintive little squeals to the 
general effect that they are not get- 
ting a fair shake in these brain 
trust days. If the professors fail 
in their country-saving activities, 
they can go back to their class- 
rooms from which they have sab- 
batical leave and thus will still be 
able to eat. Whereas, the politicians 
must return to the people a couple 
of years hence and stand or fall 
on the strength of what the 
Ph.D’s have’ done. 

Advertisers and business people 
in general, however, are not show- 
ing any great solicitude for the 
politicians in their peculiar and de- 
served predicament. They and the 
rest of the country have tried poli- 
ticians for lo these many years and 
now are more than willing to give 
the thinkers a chance. 

Dr. Donham and others of his 
kind have no cause to worry. The 
sun is shining aplenty on their side 

of the fence. 





A Recalled “ Prosperity note 
from Akron: 


Cancellation Wijjiam O'Neil. 
president of the General Tire and 
Rubber Company, became a bit ap- 
prehensive a while back and in- 
definitely suspended his large 1933 
national advertising program. 
Bank holidays were becoming 
the fashion, the farmer’s condition 
was growing steadily worse ; things 
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did not look at all promising for 
the selling of tires. 

But now comes Mr. O’Neil with 
the cheerful statement to Printers’ 
InK that his advertising for this 
year has been reinstated. Not only 
this but he is going to invest a 
much larger amount of money than 
was contemplated in his original 
plan. 

“The next two or three months 
may be tough,” he tells us, “but 
commodities are going up in price. 
The farmers are getting more 
money for their goods. They are 
feeling better. and are going to start 
paying their bills and buying. 

“When people begin buying tires 
and automobiles—and they will as 
soon as a few more banks open— 
there is bound to be a solid upward 
trend in sales and prices. I do not 
believe that the tire industry will 
have to wait six months for good 
business.” 

This sounds particularly good in 
view of Mr. O’Neil’s previous can- 
cellation of his advertising—which 
he probably now recognizes as be- 
ing a tactical mistake. 

May 1933 be a big year for him 
and for every other advertiser who 
is not afraid to do his part. 





By this time the 
Fairness to stockholders of 


Stockholders many corporations 


have in their hands the annual re- 
ports for 1932. A number of these 
give a clear, concise and ample 
report of the conditions of the com- 
panies about which they are 
written. A few are misleading, mis- 
informative and faulty in emphasis. 
In between lie others that reflect 
conditions with varying degrees of 
completeness. 

In an article in Scribner’s Maga- 
sine for April, Anderson F. Farr 
discusses the question of the an- 
nual report. It is an article which 
should be read by every stock- 
holder and management official in 
the country. 

He points with commendation to 
the admirable reports of such cor- 
porations as General Motors and 
Owens-Illinois Glass. He demon- 
strates that these reports give 
stockholders a complete picture of 
what happened to their companies 
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during the year, with no attempt to 
gloss over bad conditions nor jug- 
gle with figures. 

Printers’ INK for many years 
has fought for the right of the 
stockholders to have a clear picture 
of what is going on in the compa- 
nies in which they are financially 
interested. 

Above all, however, it believes 
that management itself should real- 
ize the right of the stockholder to 
know. Happenings of the last two 
years have demonstrated that 
ostrich-like tactics in the annual re- 
port eventually lead to a far 
greater shaking of confidence than 
takes place when reports are open 
and truly representative of the 
facts. 

“From the standpoint of public 

well-being,” says Mr. Farr, “it is 
infinitely better to face the facts of 
losses and falling profits if the 
honesty of that inspection reflects 
the attitude of true responsibility 
assumed by the officers of business 
during these years of stress. 
Only by establishing the frankest 
and most honorable alliance be- 
tween business executives, the in- 
vesting public, and stockholders, 
can the restoration of confidence 
be brought about which is so essen- 
tial to general recovery.” 

With that statement Printers’ 
Ink finds itself in the heartiest 
agreement. 





Not Afraid One of the bene- 
ficial effects of 
to Quit 


the depression has 
been the enforced banishment of 
black sheep from advertised lines. 

Manufacturers, in a commend- 
able effort to extend their activities, 
had taken on items that proved un- 
profitable. If boom times had 
stayed, these items might have been 
kept because of their producers’ 
pride or fear of being called quitters. 
But when the economic structure 
is being shaken to the core is no 
time to be squeamish or overly 
polite. So gone or going are the 
unprofitable items. 

The National Carbon Company, 
for example, invested much money 
in introducing Eveready radio sets 
and then abandoned the field in the 
thought that the money could be 
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placed more profitably in other 
branches of the business. Recently 
this same company courageously 
deserted the radio tube business. 

Sensible indeed is he who knows 
when and how to quit. Too many 
lines under present conditions con- 
stitute a greater liability than too 
few. 

Federal A prominent New 
Control for oon cutest 
Advertising ? ys’ Inx it would 
not be altogether distasteful to him 
if the Federal Government should 
exercise at least a measure of con- 
trol over advertising. 

Much against his natural in- 
clination, he is driven to this con- 
clusion by the fast and loose way 
in which certain advertisers are 
working. The fact that these adver- 
tisers are far in the minority, he 
thinks, does not lessen the gravity 
of the problem they have created 
for advertisers as a whole. 

Inasmuch as this agent is the 
exact antithesis of some of the 
radical firebrands whose greatest 
delight seems to be in pointing out 
imaginary and real defects in ad- 
vertising, his idea commands re- 
spectful attention. 

For our own part, however, we 
still adhere to the belief that Gov- 
ernment control of advertising, 
even in limited fashion, would be 
little short of a calamity. It is not 
needed, either. The Printers’ IN« 
Model Statute, which is now in ef- 
fect in twenty-four States, affords 
ample machinery for the rectifica- 
tion of abuses and the punishment 
of the guilty. 

It is the privilege of the adver- 
tisers themselves to make use of 
the law enforcement agencies of 
these States to whip into line the 
few who seem to have no fitting 
appreciation of their responsibility 
to the public. 

Ralph Starr Butler and his re- 
view committee recently formed by 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, will 
doubtless see in all this an op- 
portunity for real service to ad- 
vertising and also an imperative 
duty. 
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A beautiful book, 72 pages, profusely illus- 


trated, 84 x 11 inches in size, case bound 
The Story of Electrotyping 


from beginning to end! 


Reserve your FREE copy of this book indispensable to adver- 
tisers in general and production departments in particular. 


ye eR method and process illustrated with actual photographs. 
Read this book and you will know, not only how electrotypes, 
aluminotypes, and mats are made, but also how to prepare the material 
sent to the electrotyper in such a manner as to secure the best results. 


Please remember. This is in no sense an ordinary piece of advertising 
literature. It is a carefully written, authentic, and costly book on a 
subject never before so fully dealt with. It contains knowledge that 
every advertiser should have. 


Write for Your Copy — A limited edition is ready for mailing. The 
book is free to advertisers, agency executives, production managers 
and printers. Please write on your letterhead to Dept. J. 


RAPID iin we (0 


The Largest Plate Makers in the Op) 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices... NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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being pretty monotonous 
but statisticians have done 
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American public chart- How 
minded. For the last few 

years this public has spent can he 


many a melancholy hour 
watching its favorite lines 
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The Florence Stove 
Company makes _interest- 
ing use of the rising and 
descending lines of a chart 
in a recent business-paper 
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advertisement. At the top 
is a picture of a dealer crawling 
on his hands and knees along a line 
marked “Cost of doing business” 
trying to push up a descending line 
called “Cheap stoves and ranges.” 

Not content with this use of a 
chart, two pen drawings are used 
in the text to show the dealer 
working on chart lines which have 
real weight and importance. 

The Schoolmaster recommends 
this ingenious use of a statistical 
idea to any advertisers who are 
seeking to give a little different 
touch to their business-paper ad- 
vertising. 

+ . + 


Pennsylvania will receive $14,- 
500,000 inheritance taxes from the 
estate of the late Dr. John T. 
Dorrance. Payment is to be made 
immediately. 

Those Pennsylvania State of- 
ficials who have fought for this 
huge sum may not know it, but 
their good fortune is due largely 
to advertising. The company that 
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Dr. Dorrance built up merely 
struggled along until he decided to 
eliminate several hundred items 
and put a sustained and powerful 
advertising push back of a handful 
of canned specialties. 

Incidentally, the story of how 
the company got into the business 
of making canned pork and beans 
is not generally known. It appears 
that soup could not be canned on 
Monday unless the employees 
worked on Sunday. To avoid 
working ‘on Sunday, canned pork 
and beans was added to the line, as 
it was found that beans could soak 
over Sunday without human super- 
vision. 

* * * 


Another advertising man breaks 
into print this week with the pub- 
lication by The Century Company 
of “Who’s This?” 

The advertising man is Frank P. 
Foster, II, who is with the Harold 
D. Frazee Company. 

His book is based on an interest- 
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ing and ingenious idea. It is filled 
with boiled-down biographies of 
famous people, each biography oc- 
cupying a page and telling a great 
many unusual facts about some 
famous person, without, however, 
mentioning that person’s name. 

Along the margins there are 
small arrowheads for scoring pur- 
poses. If the reader identifies the 
subject of the sketch before he has 
reached the first arrow, he gets 
100, before reaching the second 
arrow seventy-five and _ before 
reaching the end twenty-five. 

The Schoolmaster, he admits 
ruefully, scored a far from perfect 
score in the dozen or so biog- 
raphies he attempted. Whether 
Mr. Foster has started another fad 
or not, it is difficult to determine. 
He has, however, created an inter- 
esting challenge to any member of 
the Class who prides himself on 
his general knowledge. 

* * * 


In the Classroom on March 9, 
part of the discussion centered 
around the possibilities of brewers 
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using indirect means of advertis- 
ing when, as and if State laws 
place direct restrictions upon the 
advertising of beer. 

A Class member from Canada 
adds these comments : 

“The Province of Ontario has 
a very strict Liquor Control Act 
which prohibits advertising in any 
form. However, some of the 
brewers have developed a sale of 
brewers’ yeast and malt. They 
use their names and mention brew- 
ers’ yeast in their advertising and 
you are left to draw your own 
conclusions. 

“Brewery trucks are to be found 
on all the highways and the name 
of the brewer is clearly printed on 
both sides, which makes a rather 
effective advertisement. One en- 
terprising firm has a horn which 
has popular appeal with the play- 
ing of ‘How Dry I Am,’ a splen- 
did tie-up which, apparently, might 
also be used as a program signal 
for a radio broadcast. 

“Some of the brewers have de- 
veloped quite a large line of soft 
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ERCHANDISING 





Beer May Be Advertised Now 





and the first number 
of 


Beer 
Merchandising 


will be out soon, the 
only advertising me- 
dium for brewers’ 
products, bar equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Write for advertising 

rates to Atlas Publishing 

Co., Inc., 150 Lafayette 
St. New York 


Also publishers of 
BREWERS NEWS 


The nationally known 
weekly brewery business 
paper 
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Employed 
ART DIRECTOR 
LOOKING FOR 
A NEW POSITION 


| want new problems to work 
out. For the past four years | 
have been with this four “A” 
agency being instrumental in 
the creation of advertising for 
one of the nation's leading 
products. 
If there is a progressive organi- 
zation in need of a young man 
to grow with them, reply to 
“A,” BOX 240 
PRINTERS’ INK 








Salesman— 
Transport Pilot 


with modern 


Comfortable Cabin Airplane 


Over ten years sales and executive ex- 
perience with nation-wide concerns. Mar- 
ried, excellent references. An oppor- 


tunity to secure long distance sales repre- 


sentation with excellent es at 
low cost. Address “D,’”’ Box 242, 1. 








PUBLISHERS: 


Do you feel the need of an outside view- 
point on your magazine? 

30 years’ successful publishing experience. 
ED. ROSENTHAL & ASSOCIATES 
Publishers’ Counsellors 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Printing on Newsprint; 
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drinks and are allowed to use their 
trade name with the word, ‘Bever- 
age. You are again allowed to 
draw your own conclusions.” 

. * * 


At the present time the public 
utility companies are under attack 
from those who feel that electric 
rates have not come down in pro- 
portion to the cost of living. Many 
of the utilities seemingly are con- 
tent to suffer these attacks without 
any open argument. 

It is interesting, therefore, to 
note a recent advertisement for the 
Associated Gas & Electric System 
which is headed, “A Fair Question 
—Why Haven't Electric Rates 
Come Down as Much as the Cost 
of Living?” 

The copy says, “Electric rates 
have come down more than the 
cost of living, if the period since 
1914 is considered. Electric domes- 
tic rates are 33 per cent lower now, 
while the cost of living is still 
about 25 per cent higher. 

“The decline in rates cannot be 
so sharp as the recent drop in liv- 
ing costs because utility expendi- 
tures consist largely of charges 
which cannot be reduced. Such a 
charge is interest on money loaned 
by bondholders for construction. 
Another is taxes, which have in- 
creased twice as fast as revenue, 
and which now take more than 10 
cents of each dollar of revenue. 

“Rates per unit of use will con- 
tinue to go down automatically as 
customers increase their use.” 

With this advertisement is a 
chart showing the cost of elec- 
tricity as compared with the cost 
of living to back up the statement, 
which is spread across the chart, 
“The electrical dollar buys more 
now.” 

Advertising offers any organiza- 
tion an excellent opportunity to 
spread its story before the public. 
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Wanted at once 


Advertising Manager 


for screen magazines with circulation in ex- 
cess of 600,000. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced with mass circulation appeal, able to 
function as an executive and reputation must 
stand thorough investigation. Write at once, 
giving age, previous connections and refer- 
ences. “C,”” Box 243, Printers’ Ink. 


Mar. 
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Wanted— 
real advertising 


ability! 


A 4A agency wants a man of 
outstanding advertising 
ability. Ability big enough 
to play an important part— 
in copy, in planning, in con- 
tact with the client. This is 
no job for a novice. On the 
other hand, simply experience 
won’t do either. We want 
ability—and we don’t care 
whether the man can rattle 
off the names of a lot of big 
advertisers, or not. Put 
some real information in your 
letter, will your Address 
“*B,”’ Box 241, Printers’ Ink. 
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An advertisement like the one just 
quoted may not stem the tide of 
protest against utility rates, but it 
will at least do a lot to counteract 
many of the loose and unjustified 
statements now being made. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
if the chain stores, for instance, 
had spent a little less on space to 
advertise prices and a little more 
on space to tell the real public ser- 
vice performed by the chains, they 
would not now be in quite such a 
bad defensive position as they face 
tax drives in many States. 

* * * 

The week of May 15 to 20 has 
been set aside and duly ordained as 
National Cotton Week. While the 
Schoolmaster has never been par- 


tial to the “week” idea—his ob- 
jection being that too often 
“weeks” are merely poorly dis- 


guised publicity grabs—he is in- 
clined to look with favor on the 
plan developed by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute. 

While the Institute does not 
overlook any possibility of getting 
free space, it also recognizes the 
importance of paid advertising. It 
exerts every effort to bunch a large 
volume of paid advertising within 
the confines of the week and has 
been genuinely successful in this 
part of the plan. 
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Last year, a huge amount of ad- 
vertising was run during the week. 
This year, it is hoped to surpass 
last year’s total and the goal may 
be realized in view of the fact that 
style has given cotton its blessing. 
* * * 


In order to lend special em- 
phasis to its slogan, “Yards of 
Satisfaction,” the Laidlaw Com- 
pany, maker of broadcloths, is fea- 
turing it as a border for trade- 
paper advertising. The phrase is 
printed in script and is repeated 
sixteen times. The border is 
printed in red ink which adds to 
its attention-value. 

It is interesting to note that the 
slogan is not used at all in the 
body of the advertisement. The 
idea of using a message as a bor 
der is not a new one but this par- 
ticular application of the plan is 
new to the Schoolmaster. 





Has New Account 

Company 

appointe: 
to direct 


The Niagara Searchlight 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
Norton Advertising, of that city, 
its advertising. 





Jackson with Sonotone 


Paul Jackson, at one time advertising 
manager of the Scientific American, is 
now with the Sonotone Company as New 
Jersey distributor. 











You Pay for Good Typography 
Even When You Do Not Get It 


@ Notice the number of ads that contain paragraphs 
ending with one word on a line by itself. We call 


these “widows.” A “widow 


o 


occupies a whole line 


of white space, unbalances the appearance of an 
ad, loses the effectiveness of even lines, and costs 





the advertiser the sales power of one word less or 
a whole line more. ““Widows” are enemies of profits. 
Use Baird's service as a step back to normal profits. 


WHitehall 4347 


417 N. State Street, Chicago 








GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Fully Recognized Agency 


ith centrally located offices has desirable 
ffice for man who can secure new busi- 
Box 817, Printers’ Ink. 


WILL BUY REPUTABLE TRADE OR 
LASS JOURNAL IN SUBSTANTIAL 
FIELD, FOR ALL CASH OF PUR- 
CHASE PRICE. 

BOX 816, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Representatives to Sell Neon window 
signs to national advertisers. Only expe- 
rienced men acquainted with such clien- 
tele wanted. Remuneration by commis- 
sion. The Radiart Corp., 13229 Shaw 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 





ess. 











Publisher’s Western Representative 
Woman with education, contact and ex- 
perience wants combination editorial and 
ulvertising representation of high-class 
magazine that can adapt a department to 
Chicago and the Western field. Box 815, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 
no better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Inx, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
.dvertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








ADVERTISING DRAWINGS 
write for samples 


RA’ tui 
WELLESLEY... MASS 


ST. LOUIS 


Mail and Telephone Headquarters $5.00 
monthly, in attractive suite maintained 
especially for salesmen and out-of-town 
firms. Mail address $1.00. Offices with 
complete facilities available. 455 Paul 
Brown Bldg., St. Louis. 











| SALES INVESTIGATIONS—RESEARCH 
by day or week. Young Man now in New 
England can assist in marketing and ad- 
vertising problems by confidential investi- 
gations. Reasonable fees. Box 808, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


@ LAYOUT MAN, ARTIST 
With wide experience on national, mail 
order and direct mail accounts, producing 
visuals, comprehensives and finished 
work. Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG WOMAN, ten years’ experience 
editing copy and reading proof, would 
work for small salary to gain secretarial 
experience in advertising agency. Box 
810, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—Full or 
part time. Experienced: Subscription, 
Newsstand, A.B.C. Reports, Publicity, 
Advertising Statistics, Editorial Research, 
Sales Manuals, Boy Sales. Box 811, P. I. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO- 

















| ished- 


TION MANAGER—28—4 yrs. with well- 
known industrial eqpt. mfgr.—dept. abol- 
past employers’ recommendation, 


| samples and personal interview will show 


capabilities. 


Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Copy and Idea Man—32, 
prot., married, univ. grad. His job t 
4 years originating and writi display, 
direct mail, movies and radio for one of 
America’s best-known manufacturers. Esp. 
proficient at staging and using effective 
selling photos. For refs., samples and 
compl. info. address Box 812, P. I. 


13 Yoars’ Experienced Manager, Food, 
Sales, Merchandising, Advertising. Sales 
producing record. 11 years first company, 
2 years present company. Both National 
and prominent. Permanence and progress 
more important than immediate salary. 
Age 36. Food or Beverage company pre- 
ferred. Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Azoticante for sitions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 











Advertisers receiving quantities of sam- 
ples from numerous applicants, are also 
urged to exercise every possible care in 
handling and returning promptly all sam- 








ples entrusted to them. 
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